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RULES TO REMEMBER 


HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives. 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna. 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 
of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THE Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorartan 
Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whese names 
will be announced later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than October 1, 1941. 
An extension to October 20, 1941, will 
be allowed to contestants from outside 
the United States and Canada. 





PACK YOUR CAMERA, TOO! 
Wherever you go this Summer, take your camera and snap pictures for the 
1941 PHOTO CONTEST OF THE ROTARIAN 


30 Prizes... ... $400 in Cash 


Wherever you turn—at the Denver Convention, at the beach, in the back yard, or in the factory 


—there is material for a prize-winning picture. 


Closing date is October 1, 1941 (for contestants outside the United States and Canada, October 20). 


There is no limit on the subject material, no limit on size, no limit on color. There is a division 


for full-color prints or transparencies. Toned prints in any shade (one color and white ) may be entered 
| | y ) 


in the “black-and-white” sections. 


In each of the “black and white” divisions—HUMAN 
INTEREST and Scenrc—there will be a First Prize of $50, 
a Second Prize of $30, a Third Prize of $20, and ten Hon- 
orable Mentions of $5 each. In the Futt-Cotor Division, 
for transparencies and color prints, a First Prize of $50, 


Second Prize of $30, and two Honorable Mentions of $10 


Read the rules above carefully, dust off your lenses, 
and check your film supplies. Snap those pictures! _ And 


Contest Editor, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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SOUTH DAKOTA Prviles You! | 


The Spirit of the West in its most colorful moods 
greets you in the Black Hills of South Dakota — 
mountain vacation-spot of the middle states! ... 
Land of the Sioux, of Open Range and Gold 
Rush Days, where Nature still is fervent in freedom, 
beauty, romance. . . . Here rise the tallest peaks 
East of the Rockies— here needle spires and 
canyons of spruce — laughing cascades and steel- 
blue lakes, bring new allure every minute to 
hiker, rider, fisherman. And as you look up at 
Gutzon Borglum’s majestic Shrine of Democracy 
on Mount Rushmore, your American pride will 
tingle. . . . Closeby are the colorful Big Badlands 
— fossil treasure-house, weird and vast. . . . Come 
to South Dakota this summer! Hospitality is native 
here. Nights are cool in the Black Hills, lodging is 
excellent, and there are NO mosquitses. CO ME! 
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STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Write A. H. PANKOW 
Publicity Director 


Jung, 1941 






























































THE OLD GR&3KS 





Vocational Service 


E used to call it ‘Business 

Methods,” then shifted to 
“Vocational Service’? —but we 
still aren’t satisfied. Can you, 
Fellow Rotarian, supply a better 
name? It may not displace ‘‘Vo- 
cational Service,’ but it will at 
least arouse stimulating discus- 
sion. 

Think it over. Study your 
Vocational Service pamphlets— 
or if you haven’t them, send to 
Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, for 
No. 3. Then set down in black 
and white your magic words. 


The prize: $4 00 


It has been offered anony- 
mously in memory of the late 
‘**Bill’”’? Emerson, a Past Director 
and Vocational Service Com- 
mittee Chairman of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

You may, if you wish, send 
not over 100 words on why you 
think your term an improve- 
ment over *‘ Vocational Service.” 

You may enter a suggestion in 
the name of a Rotary Club, as a 
collaboration. 

Entries must be by Rotarians 
or Rotary Clubs, and must be in 
the Chicago office of Rotary Inter- 
national by December 1, 1941. 

Copies of full rules may be 
had on request. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 
COMMITTEE 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iflinois 














Wreath for Sherwood Anderson 
From WALTER B. PITKIN 
Author and Professor 
New York, New York 

Sherwood Anderson’s recent death 
recalled to my mind that you published 
that marvellous boyhood sketch of his, 
‘A Landed Proprietor,’ only last March. 
I felt your story was pretty close to the 
finest Anderson ever wrote. A wonder- 
ful little human document! 

Am in the hospital until May 20. Frac- 
tured my funny bone laughing at John 
Norment’s drawings for my letter-writ- 
ing articles [February, March, and April 
issues]. 





A still later piece from Sherwood Ander- 
son’s hand is his guest editorial in this is- 
sue.—EbDs. 


Adamic’s Idea at Work 

Says MARVIN E. Porcu, Rotarian 

Superintendent, Public Schools 

Gloucester City, New Jersey 

We in our Club found Louis Adamic’s 
Opportunity in Crisis [May Rotarian] 
particularly interesting and worth while, 
for we recently had a program some- 
what along the line he suggested in his 
article. The International Service Com- 
mittee sponsored a symposium entitled 
“Words from Other Nations.” Five of 
our members who were born across the 
sea were the speakers. They came from 
Russia, Germany, Turkey, and Greece. 
Each speaker was asked to include in 
his talk a few facts concerning where 
he was born, a description of his birth- 
place, circumstances of his coming to 
America, vocational life since arrival, 
and a brief account of his present voca- 
tion. 


Movies and Balance 
By Caru E. MILLIKEN 
Sec’t’'y, Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc. 
New York, New York 

The April issue of THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine comes during the absence 
of Mr. Will H. Hays in California. He 
will greatly appreciate your thought- 
fulness in calling to his attention the 
appealing story of the movie party for 
Denver orphans [pages 50-52]. 

That motion pictures are used by 
the Denver Rotarians to bring so much 
happiness to children is gratifying to 
all of us and helps us to keep our bal- 
ance in these days of world turmoil and 
disaster. 


How about It, Canadians? 

Asks IRENE GEMMEL 

Daughter of Rotarian 

Markdale, Ontario, Canada 

Here’s another hobbyist who wants 
to tie up at the Hobbyhorse Hitching 


Post! I collect dogs—china, wooden, 
and metal—and I’m willing to exchange 
with any collectors, anywhere, articles 
of equal value. 

And another thing, Mr. Groom, a] 
the collectors, outside of those who want 
match books and stamps, whom I have 
exchanged with are Americans. Have 
they a corner on the collecting bug? 
Why not issue a challenge to Canadian 
Rotarians and their families, and ask 
them what’s wrong? I do wish some 
of them would come out from under 
cover and give the rest of us a chance 
to hear about their hobbies. Won't you 
try to stir them up? 

All the luck in the world to your 
page. It’s tops. 





Here is your challenge, Irene, in type for 
everybody to see. We hope you'll hear from 
some of your fellow Canadians—though we 
suspect they’re busy folk these days.—Eps 


Trout Moved Him to Poetry 

Says H. A. YESLEY, Rotarian 

Tourist-Camp Manager 

Estes Park, Colorado 

Reading R. G. (“Dick’’) Miller’s Out 
for Trout in the April RoTARIAN moved 
me to a few verses of poetry. Follow- 
ing is the result: 


WuHuo’s RIGHT? 


You know it almost makes me sore 

To hear the Coloradans roar 

About how cool they keep the day and 
night, 

And yet I know—they’re right. 


It drives me mad till I could scream 
When I wade deep, a mountain stream, 
To lwe the trout, and then I get 

My bedy to my hips all wet. 


The hillbilly who took me out 
Comes back and he has all the trout, 
Still when I ponder o’er my plight 

I know too well—he’s right. 


We climb all day to reach a lake, 

Where he fries up some luscious steak, 

And sings a silly song about the range, 

Till I am thrilled, and think it may be I 
that’s strange. 


Out for Trout? Try These 
Advises GEorRGE R. AVERILL, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Having read R. G. (“Dick”) Miller’s 
Out for Trout in the April Rorartan, | 





Elsewhere in these pages Porter W. 
Carswell details the joys of Rotary par- 
enthood (see “It's Fun to Be a Rotary 
Father"). For the best letter of not more 
than 300 words on the question "Why 
More Rotary Clubs?" your Editors will 
pay $5 if it reaches “The Rotarian,” 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., by 
June 4. If you live outside North Amer- 
ica, you may have until July !.—Eds. 
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eedily herewith rush you a print I 
,de yesterday [Ed. Note: April 1!] 
owing two fish I caught off Guaymas, 
Gulf of California, in February. I 
uldn’t wait to go out for trout. The 
ne on the right is a 100-pound sea bass. 
Roy Hedge, Royal Oak Rotarian, who 
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made the trip with me, and this re- 
porter caught so many fish on that trip 
that we lost weight, gained muscle, pull- 
ing them in! 


More on ‘Billboards’ 

From G. C. THomson, Rotarian 

Barrister at Law , 

Swift Current, Sask., Canada 

The April debate-of-the-month, Out- 
door Advertising?, was excellent. And 
excellently handled. You have touched 
a true problem. It would be tragic to 
drop the discussion. I see real bene- 
fit if we hammer out our ideas and get 
to some high average of rule on the 
subject. But I confess I am growing 
unjudicial. My eyesight is being so 
blasted by the billboards that I am 
in danger of seeing only red. And 
when I see red, I do not buy what the 
billboards advertise. 


In Rebuttal to Fisk 

By ALBERT S. BARD 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law 

New York, New York 

[Re: Debate Outdoor Advertising?, 
Donald C. Peattie, author and naturalist, 
vs. Herbert E. Fisk, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., in the April issue of 
THE ROTARIAN: ] 

Mr. Fisk implies that if each end of 
a highway runs into a _ considerable 
town, the highway is a “commercial” 
highway, and therefore any kind of com- 
mercial bedevilment along its length is 
justified. Undoubtedly Mr. Fisk knows 
that more than three-quarters of the 
cars on any such highway are pleasure 
cars and that a much larger proportion 
of the travellers are riders in the pleas- 
ure cars. How hollow, then, the state- 
ment that the road—it may be a wholly 
rural road—has a “commercial” char- 
acter and may be treated like a factory 
district! 

Mr. Fisk also seeks to justify the bill- 
boards by referring to the immense 
number of people who are out of doors 
much of the time, during which they 
are not “exposed to newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio advertising”; according- 
ly they should be hounded at such times 
by outdoor advertising. This assumes 
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KEY: Am.) American Plan Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME. 
AWAITS YOU.AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL Mount Roya! Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada Genera! Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 

HAMILTON, Ont... Royal Connaught 

Rotary meets Thursday 

Prince Edward 

Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G CARDY 





CUBA 


HAVANA — SEVILLA-BILTMORE. Centrally located. 400 
comfortable modern rooms Augustine Batista, Pres. 
Victor Batista, Mgr. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, @ 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries, 
Parking handy 500 outside rooms. H. B = yagi 


Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up RM Thursdays, 12:15. 
SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 


Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 
COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS—ACACIA HOTEL. Popular priced, 
good food, excellent service Jo. W. Atkinson and R. R. 


Haigier, Mgrs. Rates: Eu. $2.00 up RM Friday, 12:15. 
DENVER—COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. Centrally located but 


outside the noise zone Denver's largest hotel Bradbury 
B. Morse, Gen. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thurs., 12:10. 
CONNECTICUT 


DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms. Quality Food Moderate Prices. F. C. Brown, 


Manager-Owner RM Wed 12:15 
NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT. Very popular Coffee Shop. 
Friendly and informal 400 rooms, $3 up. J. O. Voit, 


Gen. Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 












GUEST ROOMS 


Rotary meets 
Wednesdays, 12:30 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Manazinz Dir. 















GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS— ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
_ s . 





Luncheon on Tuesday 











KANSAS 

TOPEKA—-HOTEL JAYHAWK. Newest and finest. Excei- 
lent food Garage in connection. Rates: $2.50 up with 
bath. N. M. Mosby, Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


OBSERVE “NATIONAL (U. S. A.) HOTEL WEEK,” JUNE 1-7, 
“Hotels: An Asset to the Community 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Comfortable accommoda 
tions for 1.000 guests Direction Dinkle Hotels John J 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr Rates Eu. $3.00 up 
MASSACHUSETTS 

GREENFIELO—THE WELDON, on High Street 190 rooms 
Luxurious accommodations at reasonable rate Eu. $2.00 
up. Famed New England table RM Wednesday 6 
MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—HOTEL WOLVERINE Best Buy tn Detroit 
500 modern newly equipned rooms al with tub and 
shower. Frank Walker, Manager. Rates: $2.00 up 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—KINGS-WAY HOTEL Kingshighway at W 
Pine. 300 rooms Charm and comfort and genuine hos 
pitality John K. Bryan, Mgr Rates $1.50 up 

NEW JERSEY 

ATANTIC CITY-——HOTEL CLARIDGE The Skyscraper by 
the Sea." 400 rooms with bath; 3 ocean decks; health baths 


Europ. $4.50 Single, $7 Double Gerald R. Trimble, Gen. M 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS. Central on the Board 
walk Open ocean lounges, health baths Delicious cuisine 
Moderate rates—both plans. Walter J. Bugby, Ine. 


VACATION IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ROTARY MEETS HERE TUESDAY AT 12:30 
You'll enjoy the convivial Surf 'n Sand Room, 
beach bathing, excellent food. Rates: room, 


bath and meals $7.00 single, $13 double. Har- 
rison Cook, Res. Mar. 


™ SEASID 


A Boardwalk Hotel 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY-——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.) Rotarians receive pecial attention 


1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr 








When Visiting New York 
Stop At 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


In the heart of Times Square 


109 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mgr. Dir. 





SPECIAL RATES 
Hotel St. James rate $1.75 per person 
SPECIAL RATES for large groups 
tel in heart of theatre ar ng 
district. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hote 
designed for comfort Direction Dinkler Hotels Ww 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 uf 

HIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms from $3. Restaurants and some guest rooms 


conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 12:1 


GRANVILLE — THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF COURSE 
INC. Ohio's smartest small hotel Excellent accommoda 
tions. Eu. $2.50 up. 18 hole course J. R. Young, Mer 


PENNSYLVANIA 


~ BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


L LAodDetPH 


Among the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 

—e 

Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 

Meetings held Wednesdoys, 12:30 











CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 





TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRIST! — NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine 
In Heart of Business District Sensible Prices Jd gE. 


Barrett, Manager Eu. $2.50 up 
HOUSTON—RICE HOTEL. 1.000 Modern Rooms, with and 


without air conditioning Bruce Carter, Manager Hous 
ton’s Welcome to the World.’ RM Thurs 12:15 
VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND——THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hote!—delignt 


ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Histort« 
Richmond gratis. Wm. C. Royer, Mer 


A Service to the Nation” 


























TRY THEM! 
YOU'LL LIKE THEM! 


Vne-Wwraps 
The 
NEW-MODERN 


Cable Supports 


for 
Hanging the Entire 
Span of Cable on the 





Messenger Strand 


Some of the many reasons why 
you'll like Zinc-Wraps for hang- 
ing cable are:— 


@ They may be easily and quickly in- 


the strap to be tightly wrapped 
around the cable, and locked. 


| @ Zinc-Wraps allow freedom of cable 
motion without danger of damage 
to the cable. 


@ Zinc-Wraps eliminate all wear on 
the cable that threatens when cable 
is in contact with messenger strand. 


@ —they hug the cable tightly and 
will not slide along it. 


@ —they have great strength. 


@ —and they follow the standard prac- 
tice of suspending the cable below 
the messenger strand. 





Illustration 
Shows 
Split Clasp 
Open 





Illustration 
Shows 
Split 
Clasp 
Closed 







Illustration 
Shows Completed 
Installation. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave Cleveland, 0. U.S.A. 


Export Distributor—International Standard 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 











stalled. The novel split clasp allows | 





(1) that people like billboards, whereas 
there is a growing public which resents 
them and boycotts commodities adver- 
tised on them if they can get what they 
want among the commodities not so ad- 
vertised; and (2) also assumes that the 
billboards are like newspaper, magazine, 
and radio advertising. The United 
States Supreme Court has, however, 
pointed out that people can turn off the 
radio and may ignore the advertising 
in the newspapers and magazines, but 
cannot escape the roadside billboards 
however much they may wish to. Ac- 
cordingly the billboards are in a class 
of advertising by themselves and may 
be especially regulated by rules apply- 
ing to them alone. 

It is claimed, in effect, that if it were 
not for advertising, and particularly 
outdoor advertising, people would not 
know what they want, and indeed might 
have no wants at all, and that the Amer- 
ican standard of living has been created 
by telling people what they should eat, 
drink, smoke, and chew. But 99 percent 
of outdoor advertising, if not 100 per- 
cent, is puffing A’s wares as against B’s. 
It is only a question of choice between 
this and that—largely an economic 
waste incidental to a competitive sys- 
tem. 

In response to the claim that bill- 
boards do not depreciate real-estate 
values, one need only cite the Novem- 
ber, 1940, resolution of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, unani- 
mously adopted at a convention at 
which there were over 2,000 delegates 
present from more than 300 cities in the 
United States: 

This Association believes that unsightly 
billboards and temporary roadside struc- 
tures are detrimental to real-estate values 
in residential areas and tend to destroy 
public enjoyment of our vast investment in 
rural highways, and that therefore such 
billboards and temporary roadside struc- 
tures should be subject to regulation 
through municipal, county, and State-wide 
zoning enactments. 

The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards knows real estate and what 
affects real-estate values. 


Don’t Curtail Free Speech 
Urges Henry R. JoHNstTon, Rotarian 
Outdoor Advertiser 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

When I came across Outdoor Adver- 
tising?, the debate-of-the-month in the 
April Rotarian, I thought it best, as a 
charter member and a Past President 
of the Reading Rotary Club, a contin- 
uous member for 27 years, to write you 
that, in my opinion, a discussion of this 
type is entirely out of line with the real 
purpose of this magazine. There are 
many men carrying outdoor-advertising 
and _ sign-manufacturing memberships 
in many of the Rotary Clubs. This ar- 
ticle is unfair to them and contrary to 
Rotary principles. 

I am going to give you this straight 
from the shoulder as a Rotarian, that if 
THE RoTARIAN continues to publish ar- 
ticles about whether industries are to 
continue or not, you can start “folding 
up” the Rotary Clubs. Rotary Interna- 
tional is familiar with what happened 
to Rotary Clubs in Germany. There 
they didn’t want people to collect in 
bodies where they discuss things; nei- 
ther did they [Continued on page 61] 


$200 per THOUSAND to $1Q0° per UNIT 








AND PREMIUMS 


bay Gits 


There is an advertising 
specialty, or premium, di- 
rectly suited to your prob- 
lem, in the wide selection 
of utility and novelty 
plastic creations, by Gits. 
Molded of lustrous colored, 
unbreakable plastic—these 
items present unusual eye 
appeal, pleasant touch and 
the appearance of extra 
value. Request that a rep- 
resentative show you this 
outstanding line, without 
obligation or intolerable 
solicitation. 

Inquiries invited from 
distributors and represen- 
tatives in countries outside 
the United States. 


DEPT. R-3 


GITS 


Oo wes tT 








VISIT 


Friendly, Interesting 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


This year visit the historic old 
Province of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, where you will find new vaca- 
tion thrills every day—discover new 
sources of healthful enjoyment. 
Miles of paved highways. Delight- 
ful river trips. Romantic Islands. 
Lovely lakes. 600 miles of Seacoast. 
Queer Freaks of Fundy. Warm salt 
water bathing. Leisurely Motoring. 
Unsurpassed trout and Atlantic Sil- 
ver Salmon Angling. Deer, Bear 
and Game Birds in season. 

And remember—New Brunswick, 
Canada, is nearby, just a few hours 
away by plane, train or motor. No 
passports required. No travel re- 
strictions. Your money buys more. 

Come and RELAX—where the 
Great Outdoors beckons. 


Write: 
NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST BUREAU 


Dept. 141-G, 454 King St., Fredericton 
New Brunswick, Canada 
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Between Youth and Age 
A Checkbook Isn't a Father. . 


.....-James Truslow Adams 8 


‘How I Educated My Son’.......... SS re 24 
Notes on a War-Ridden World 
4 Sherwood Anderson 7 
‘Britain Finds Its Soul’............. T. A. Warren......... 13 
Margaret Goes to the Country......Pictorial ............. 17 
Save Fingers for Defense..... ....-Paul W. Kearney..... 31 
Symposium-of-the-Month 
How to Insure Industrial Peace..... William H. Davis 
Harold E. Stassen 
James S. Kemper 
William Green 
W. H. Spencer....... 27 
Rotary Today 
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At the Speakers’ Table 


How to Insure Industrial 
this month’s symposium, bares a ques 
tion of paramount importance. MAINE 
BORN WILLIAM H. Davis, who leads the 
discussion, is a patent lawyer and 
Vice-Chairman of the National Defense 
Mediation Board. In 1917 he headed 
the contract section of the Planning 
Division of the War Department, and 
at the close of the war was legal 
visor to the War Department Claims 
Board. He was chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board in 1937. 
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WILLIAM GREEN, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
born in Ohio, where he worked as a 
coal miner, became an official of the 
United Mine Workers, and authored 
the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. He was a member of the Advis- 


ory Council of the NRA. 

Also born an Ohioan was James §S. 
KEMPER. He is president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago, but is even more widely 
known as the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 

“The youngest Governor in the his- 
of the State of Minnesota, and 
currently the youngest Governor in 
the United States” HAROLD 
E. STASSEN, whose opinion on indus 
trial peace reflects the of 
the newer generation. Law is his pro- 
fession. 

W. H. Spencer, dean of the School 
of Commerce and Administration of 
the University of Chicago since 1924, 
has been teaching law and business 
law for a quarter of acentury. Though 
an Alabaman by birth, he has lived 
“up North” ever since he his 
Ph.B and J.D. degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1913. He is an au- 
thority on labor relations, has written 
numerous books on the subject 

This month’s cover shows the moun- 
tain columbine, official flower of Colo- 
rado, host State to Rotary’s interna- 
tional Convention June 15-20 The 
mountain variety, which should be in 
full bloom during Convention week, is 
usually of the color shown, and thus 
differs from the lowland of 
pink and blue. 
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To a Ghost Town 
By Cristel Hastings 


With patience infinite you face each year 
Deep calendared on hilis surrounding you, 
Shadows of saplings have outgrown you here 
Shading the sagging roofs that once were new. 


Forgotten eras are your history, 

Dim, like the yellowed pages of old books— 
Clothed in old memories and mystery, 

Leaves of vour life packed down in dusty nooks. 


Here once were laughter and a ribald song— 
Here careless gold was spilled on wooden floors, 








Etching by 
James Swann 


Now only winds moan through the nights, and long 
Ghost fingers sway the cobwebs on your doors. 





Time has erased each mark of booted feet— 

The shouts of men have died beyond the hills— 
The weed-grown path that once was your one street 

Is lost down where a phantom river spills. 


RRA he 


Only the earth remembers golden veins 

That gave you life and made the decades bright— 
Now you owait the caressing of rains— 

And Time goes on—a whisper in the night. 
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By Sherwood Anderson 


Though he claimed only to be a sto- 
ryteller, Sherwood Anderson, who died 
at 64 last March, knew the deep and 
universal currents of human life. 
Here, in one of the last pieces to come 
from his sensitive pen, he seeks to 
orient little man in his new world of 
gigantic power. No thinking person 
can ignore its challenge.—THE EbITors. 


I. IS, just now, a crazy dance. 
It is in your mind, in your imagi- 
nation, on the sea, on land, in the 
air. 

We do not come close any more, 
even to kill another man, or a 
thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, or to destroy a town or a 
city. We are far up in the air 
when we do it, or we are at the 
breach of a huge gun, 40 or 50 
miles away. 

Houses, towns, and cities are 
built slowly. What plans men 
make, how men and women labor, 
plan, save, dream, to build a 
house, to plant a garden, to beau- 
tify a street a little—all of this to 
pull us all a little more up out of 
savagery, something achieved be- 
yond bare want, ugliness, bru- 
tality. 

And then, with a crash, a great 
column of black smoke filling the 
Spring air, flying bits of wood, 
brick, stone, human bodies. It is 
all gone. 

Who has done this thing? 

Whose bodies are those so man- 
gled, so blown to bits? 

There was a young man. there 
at the breach of a gun. Or he was 
far up in the sky, in a plane, when 
he dropped the bomb. 

Do you think he is some casual 
brute, caring nothing? 

He is the young man with 
whom you dined one evening last 
Summer. He is that other young 
man you see there, thoughtfully 
helping an old woman across the 
street in city traffic. He is the 
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The Dance Is On 


It is the Power Reel. It makes glistening motorcars 
—and whistling bombs. Man began it. Can he hold it? 


victim of some blind force loose 
in the world. 

Can the dance of death be 
stopped? It seems a long slow 
road, back to sanity. 

There is something loose in the 
world—a monster. It is in every 
factory. Go into a cotton mill, into 
a silk mill. Go look at the press 
that printed this magazine. 

The thing is not a monster here. 
It is even beautiful. (There is a 
gay dance, a purposeful dance.) 
See the many-colored cloth rolling 
out of the flying machines in the 
cloth mill. Here is beautiful cloth 
to clothe all the world. 

See the signatures which form 
this magazine dropping as thick as 
snowflakes in a snowstorm. 

See the graceful streamlined 
cars, coming off the belt in the 
huge automobile plant. 

It is something to make the 
heart sing, man’s amazing skill in 
destroying distances, making all 
the world a next-door neighbor, 
man to live richly, proudly, in a 
grand rich new world. man’s 
brains and hands have made. 

And now turn the page to the 
other, this horror. Can it be 
stopped? Can the dance be made, 
not a dance of death, but of joyous 
new life? 

Can men come out of them- 
selves to others? 

What a long road to be trav- 
elled. 

Years ago I wrote some stories 
of life in American Middle-West- 
ern towns. They were, as best I 
could make them, studies of little 
lives, everyday small people in a 


small town, their reactions to one 
another, and for years afterward 
I got letters from England, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Japan, from South 
American Republics, from France, 
from many other nations, all say- 
ing the same thing 

The stories, they all said, might 
have been written about people in 
their own European, South Amer- 
ican, Asiatic towns. 

So there is this common thing 
we all have, our lives, so essen- 
tially alike, deep down, the same 
dreams, aspirations, hungers 

And then the power hunger, 
hunger to command other men’s 
lives that has now changed, per- 
verted, the thing we have made 
the machine. 

The machine that can be so 
beautiful, that can do such won- 
ders for us. 

Must the power hunger, also in 
man, defeat us all, pervert, make 
horrible all our lives? 

It is a dance. 


Ma. never intended it to be 


the dance of death. He dreamed 
of making it a great new dance 
of life. 

Life to be larger, richer, sweeter 

The test of man and the thing 
he calls “civilization” is upon us 
There is this inanimate monster 
loose in the world. It can make 
life richer. It can destroy all we 
have built up. It is up to man. 
who made it, to control it 

Will it all end in a dance oft 
death or in a dance of new and 
richer life? 

The dance is on. 
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a has always been criti- 
cism of the young generation. 
Perhaps no other topic, save serv- 
ants and the weather, has been of 
such perennial interest. In the 
Stone Age the “old man” of the 
cave probably complained that his 
sons did not show the same energy 
in hunting mastodons which he 
had when young. But today the 
situation is somewhat different. 
The young are as vociferous in 
criticizing the older generation as 
ever that was in condemning the 
youngsters. And the old genera- 
tion tends to take it lying down in 
a panic of appeasement. We have 
not yet come to the practice of 
certain rare savage tribes whose 
young, when they thought the 
time had come, buried the old 
folks alive and made a complete 
job of it. Nevertheless there has 
been a growing cleavage between 
generations and a lack of essential 
social cohesion. 

The fact, which both young and 
old should recognize, is that nei- 
ther can make a normal and satis- 
fying world without the other. 
Each has qualities indispensable 
for the common welfare. If youth 
has more hope, idealism, and en- 
ergy, its elders have more knowl- 
edge. Wisdom comes not from a 
few textbooks and scattered read- 
ing. but from experience, which, 
as Benjamin Franklin said, “keeps 
a dear school.” It is obvious that 
a man of 25 could not have learned 
as much in that school as a man of 
50. Some qualities are gained; 
some perhaps are lost. What each 
generation tends to lose sight of is 
that the other has its special trials 
and worries. 

Adolescence, as any oldster will 
realize who can sink the plummet 
understandingly into his own 
youth, is far from a carefree time, 
though the boy’s troubles are dif- 
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ferent from those of his father. 
What is lacking today is mutual 
comprehension and sympathy. 
This is exemplified in the belief 
that the troubles of a harassed 
world are due to the old and that 
the young could run things much 
better. They appear to believe 
that age makes wars and that 
youth alone suffers from them. 
This is a myth which only inex- 
perience could create. Boys and 
men under 40 figure in the origins 
of this present and most terrible of 
all wars. Trotsky led the Russian 
revolution at 38; Mussolini became 
dictator at 39; Hitler began his 
revolutionary career at 27, wrote 
Mein Kampf at 36, and was in 
power when 44. These men cre- 
ated their following among the 
young. 

And how about suffering? Be- 
hind the youths who fight are the 
anxious or bereaved parents, the 
old whose lives are broken by loss 
of their small savings, who are no 
longer young and ready to face 
life over again. Among the 100 
million or more in the overrun 
countries where families have 
been ruined, torn from their 
homes and all they have held fa- 
miliar and dear, scattered apart, 
and losing touch with one another, 
can it be said that youth, with 
vigor, suffers more than age with- 
out strength and with nothing to 
look forward to again? 

We live in an age which is 
broken for us all for the time be- 
ing, though I believe still that a 
better one will emerge if we are 
strong to act. That, however, will 
be for the younger and not the 
elder generation. The rainbow 
shines for youth and not for age. 
In the meantime, the older men 
and women carry on. 

It is they who give youth what 
opportunities it has. It is they 
who give the endowments or pay 
the taxes which afford youth the 
clubs, playgrounds, parks, schools. 
colleges, and so on. It is they who 
pay for the toys, the food, clothing, 
and homes for the young, except 
in the destitute and on-relief fam- 
ilies. They may not know how to 
run the world—who does?—but 
they are doing their full share to 
help it go on. It is not all one- 
sided, of course—many children 
are helping their parents—but the 
balance is heavily the other way. 

Generations, like nations, are 


made up of individuals, and gen- 
eralizations are dangerous, but 
there is one thing to be said about 
the present cleavage between old 
and young. No two generations 
in the history of the world have 
ever been brought up under such 
fundamentally different condi- 
tions as have been those of my age 
and the young of today. We had 
almost nothing of the things 
which the young now take for 
granted. Perforce we had to be 
more self-reliant. 

Safety bicycles came in when I 
was 14. Living in New York, with 
fairly well-to-do parents, we got 
our first telephone about the same 
time. There were no cars, radios, 
movies. Games were played, not 
watched. My first allowance was 
2 cents a week. Later I often 
walked the three miles each way 
to school instead of taking the 
horsecar. With the 10 cents’ car- 
fare which I thus saved, I bought 
secondhand books and had a li- 
brary of about 300 volumes when 
I was 15. Other boys in the 
neighborhood, sons of millionaires, 
had nothing more essential for 
happiness than I had, because 
things youth today considers nec- 
essary were not missed. They did 
not exist, and you cannot miss 
what you never knew. 


A LITTLE while ago a boy who 
was seeing a horse and buggy for 
the first time said thoughtfully, 
“That is the funniest antenna I 
have ever seen.” It developed that 
he meant the whip in its socket on 
the buggy. The father could think 
in terms of whips. The boy could 
think only of a car with its radio. 
This difference in available things 
and in environment has a far 
greater influence on the desires, 
outlook, and character than we 
older ones usually realize. The 
young move together, work, and 
play in a world which appears the 
only normal and conceivable one 
to them, but which is still half 
strange and alien to us even 
though we readily accept its gad- 
gets. In spite of love of comfort, 
if the older generation has to go 
without things or do things for it- 
self, it is merely retreating to a 
world it was brought up in, but 
the young under the same circum- 
stances are in a bleak world of 
deprivation. 

I have spoken of my walking 
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six miles to school and back. Here 
in this village where I now live, a 
school bus, or the family car, takes 
children even a few blocks. I re- 
call a father who gave a junior 
membership in a golf club to his 
son, who immediately, to the fa- 
ther’s disgust, demanded a car for 
himself. The club was a mile 
away. The boy may not have 
been any lazier than I when his 
age, but he knew only a world in 
which he expected to be carried, 
and to have things given to him. 


Puiaps this idea accounts in 
part for the declaration recently 
of the American Youth Con- 
gress that ‘no Act providing for 
military conscription should be 
passed” unless the nation had first 
taken “full responsibility for the 
provision of adequate economic, 
educational, health, and recrea- 
tional conditions for youth.” In 
other words, they refused to de- 
fend the country until it had first 
given them everything they 
wanted and felt entitled to. 

But this article is not an indict- 
ment of the entire younger gener- 
ation, for which in large part I 
have a great admiration. It is 
rather an explanation, and an in- 
dictment to some extent of the 
older generation. We_ were 
brought up in a world in which 
discipline, in home and _ school, 
played a leading and wholesome 
role. To deprive youth of disci- 
pline is as cruel and far more dan- 
gerous for society than to deprive 
a puppy of it. Everyone knows 
that a dog has to be trained and 
that it cannot be fed candy all day 
because it barks for it, but I be- 
lieve that if a part of the young 
generation has gone soft and self- 
ish, it is because its parents did so 
first. They have found it easier to 
give the child what it asks for and 
to let him or her do as he or she 
likes than to work on character 
building. 

There is the excuse one hears 
that “If my children do not do as 
the others do, they will not make 
friends and will be thought queer 
and be unhappy.” After the last 
War. when the then youth were 
running wild. that question posed 
itself for a woman, a mother of 
nine, in a New York suburban 
town who solved it by getting to- 
gether most of the parents of the 
neighborhood and agreeing on 
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what they would all allow the 
youngsters todo. As the rules ap- 
plied to all and there was no lone 
left-out child, the plan worked so 
well that the woman was asked to 
go about and tell parents in other 
communities how it was done. 
The same lack of a strong hand 
is seen in the schools where the 
new educational idea that a child 
must learn by play and never be 
forced to “work” is breaking down 
the pupil’s self-respect, self-reli- 
ance, and fiber of character. It is 
too easy for the heartstrings and 
the pocketbooks of parents and or- 
ganizations to be touched by any 
appeal for boys or girls. Unless 
that appeal is met in some way 
that will help to develop resource- 
fulness and self-help, is it any 
more wonder that the child grows 
into a weak citizen than that the 
untrained pup becomes a nuisance 
or even a terror as a dog? Or is it 
any wonder that, having been 
given everything without work or 
self-denial, these young citizens 
expect the world or the Govern- 
ment to owe them a pleasant liv- 
ing and all they think themselves 
entitled to in their dream world? 
But we may also ask, how many 
parents inquire about the teaching 
their children are getting in 
school? If they did, they would 
be less surprised to find Tom or 
Mary had developed into a parlor 
“pink” or a crackpot economist. 
One cannot generalize too much, 
as I have said. All persons under 
40 are no more alike than all over 
it. There is magnificent material 
among the young. If there are 
many natural or induced softies, 
there are a large proportion who 
show as much initiative and self- 
reliance as ever. I am thinking of 
a boy who wanted to see South 
America and did it as a deck hand. 
although his father was vice-pres- 
ident of a large corporation; an- 
other wanted to see the West and 
did that as a farm hand. A boy of 
12 whose mother does cleaning 
has developed a profitable little 
business of his own gathering 
metal scrap from houses and sell- 
ing it to a local dealer. Another, 
14. doing well in high school, does 
odd jobs before and after. and 
showed me recently gymnasium 
shoes, mittens, and leather shoes 
and rubbers which he had houcht 
for himself with money earned 
that month. One need not worry 





about such boys. They are deve! 
oping ingenuity, self-reliance, and 
self-respect which will stand them, 
the Government, and society in 
good stead in the future. 

The fault is not with the mate- 
rial of either generation. Both 
have been bewildered by circum- 
stances, but both would be better 
if they could learn how to under- 
stand each other and to lay less 
stress on doing things the easy 
way. In this the natural leaders 
are in the older generation. We 
are, for the most part, not hard or 
stupid; we do not like the kind of 
world we have now; we do not de- 
serve much of what youth says 
about us; but, on the other hand, 
we may well ask ourselves if we 
have been the sort of guides and 
leaders youth needs. 

If inexperienced but disillu- 
sioned, yet often generous, youth 
is somewhat annoyingly and stu- 
pidly blatant about taking the lead 
into its own hands, does the fault 
lie all with it? Have we taught, 
or allowed youth to be taught, 
what we should, in home and 
schools? Have we _ considered 
enough that although it is much 
harder, it is far more important 
to build a boy’s character than to 
give him things to “make him 
happy,” happy for the moment 
and perhaps miserable and a fail- 
ure later? 


I. WE expect the young genera- 
tion to learn the fundamental les- 
son of democracy—that duties 
come ahead of rights—how about 
our own? Class distinctions are 
always bad, but the silliest is that 
based solely on age. Youth to a 
large extent has begun to set itself 
up as a party against age. It 
seems to me as essential that the 
generations bridge the new gulf 
between them and supplement in- 
stead of antagonizing each other 
as it is in a happy marriage that 
the husband and wife do so. In 
that endeavor the _ leadership 
should be retained by age. It is as 
foolish to expect youth to guide 
and instruct its elders as it is to 
turn a university upside down and 
have the pupils instruct the teach- 
ers. But youth will not respect or 
follow age unless it senses in it 
both character and wisdom. 
Money is not necessarily a social 
benefactor. A mere checkbook is 
not a father. 
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IN THIS theater-under-the-sky which 
Denver is rushing to completion, Ro- 
tary will open its 1941 Convention. 
Dinosaurs once roamed over the spot. 








C. Reeve Vanneman 


Chairman, 1941 Convention Committee 


H LAWYER demands proof. An 
engineer wants to see tests. That’s 
probably why Allen L. Oliver and 
I—along with other skeptics on 
Rotary’s Convention Committee 
were perched on a mountainside 
near Denver the other day. 

It was this way: We'd been 
hearing a lot of expansive talk 
about Denver’s new amphitheater 
in Red Rocks Park—how its walls 
of rock are the most perfect nat- 
ural sounding board in the world. 
how a person in the rearmost of 
the 9,000 seats can, without effort, 
hear another on the stage hun- 
dreds of feet below. Well, Past 
Director Oliver is from Missouri 
and I’m from the conservative 
East, so, we had to be shown. 
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“Can you hear me, Reeve?’ It 
was Allen way down there on the 
stage, whispering. 

“Sure,” I mumbled back from 
the last row, “but you don’t have 
to yell. You’re hurting our ears.” 

A few minutes later a lady with 
a violin stepped out on the stage 
and began to fiddle a bit of Chopin. 
Far away as we were, we did not 
miss a note or the faintest nuance 
of one. And when she turned her 
back to us, the music came even 
louder. That was enough. We 
had been shown. 

The dedication of that phenom- 
enal open-air auditorium is just 
one of the many treats Denver is 
saving for you, “the little lady,” 
and your offspring when you 
gather in the mile-high city for 
Rotary’s Convention June 15 to 20. 

Another is this: Rotary is 
also to be the first to use the 
huge new exhibition annex to 













Auditorium 


Denver’s 
now a-building. In fact, Denver 
things for us 


Municipal 


is saving so many 
that I won’t be surprised if the 
columbines hold back until, say, 
June 15, and then suddenly ex- 
plode their showy beauty all over 
the mountains 

But reeling off rhetoric isn’t my 
business here. I have facts for 
you. I’m to tell you just whom 
you'll hear, how you'll play, what 
you'll see and do. Suppose we 
take it day by day. 

Sunday, June 15. You've arrived 

and however you've 

by streamliner, skyliner, or in the 
family “struggle buggy,”’ someone 
with a grin on his face and a 
hand outstretched has been there 
to welcome you to the great free, 
frank, outspoken hospitality of 
the West, and its Rotarians 

You're still reflecting that grin 
as you hop into the shower at the 


come, 
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hotel or dude ranch or cabin camp 
you've chosen as your Convention 
address. Refreshed, you betake 
yourself to Conventionville, the 
Municipal Auditorium, and get 
your badge, program, and a city 
map. Then about this time— 
“Well, well, look who's here! 
Bill, you old so-and-so! How’re 
things in Paducah? And Mabel! 
Younger every... .” 


Micurraut finds you, on this 
the first day, in the awesome vast- 
ness of Red Rocks Park amphi- 
theater with 9,000 other mortals 
no less moved than you. A sym- 
phony orchestra of consumate skill 
is flooding the air and your ears 
with great music. Now and thena 
vocalist steps forth to give you 
good song under the open sky. It’s 
a great way to start the week! 

“Swap-Ideas-Day.”’ That’s what 
we could call Monday, June 16, 
for in 15 group assemblies on that 
day and the next, Club Presidents, 
boys workers, song leaders, Voca- 
tional Service planners, and others 
are exchanging Rotary Club expe- 
riences and infecting each other 
with new enthusiasms for home- 
Club, home-town service. Voca- 
tional craft assemblies, stemming 
as they do directly from the heart 
of Rotary, also have a prominent 
place on the program. 

Once again it’s Red Rocks Park 
at close of day—this time before 
the sun sinks away in the crimson 
west. A song fest starts the ses- 
sion. Imagine thousands chant- 
ing “HOME, Home, on the 
range!” out there where the deer 
and the antelope actually do play. 
But all this is merely a warm-up 
for the First Plenary Session of 
the Convention. Denver’s Rotarian 
Mayor, Benjamin F. Stapleton, 
and L. Ward Bannister, President 
of the host Rotary Club, make us 
welcome, and then that winning 
gentleman from Brazil, Rotary’s 
President Armando de Arruda 
Pereira, tells us what’s in his 
heart. Perhaps he’ll thread his 
talk on the Convention theme: 
The Rotarian Amid World Con- 
flict. 

Barclay Acheson follows him to 
the open-air rostrum. He’s one 
of the astute men who produce 
that big-little magazine The Read- 
er’'s Digest—and, take my word 
for it, you'll ponder his every 
word. If ever a speaker wanted 
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a reverent audience, all these men 
have had it tonight, for as they 
have been speaking, the sun has 
been dropping slowly into the 
Rockies. The stars above and 
Denver’s lights far below have 
blinked on in parting salute. 
There, my friends, is a thrill which 
will never quite leave you. 

And so we plunge into Tuesday, 
June 17. In the Second Plenary 
Session of the Convention, this 
time in the Municipal Auditorium, 
we hear from Paul P. Harris, Ro- 
tary’s Founder and President 
Emeritus, and from two Past In- 
ternational Presidents: Will R. 
Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and Harry H. Rogers, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Lawyers both, 
they’re well suited to explore, 
from a Rotarian’s point of view, 
the vital subject The State and 
the Individual, and the Club. 

While the menfolk are “chew- 
ing the fat” in group and voca- 
tional craft assemblies after lunch, 
their wives and daughters are the 
delighted guests at a_ beautiful 
Wagon Wheel Fiesta given them 
by Colorado Rotary ladies. It 
takes place on a large private es- 
tate near the city. The several 
hundred hostesses are in the sim- 
ple, graceful pioneer garb of their 
grandmothers. Very pretty. Boy 
Scouts from La Junta, Colorado, 
present Indian dances. Sun-bon- 
neted maids ply the ladies with 
punch (innocuous), cakes, fruits, 
and tea. You'll hear it over and 
over: “It was sim-ply love-ly.” 
District dinners keep dozens of 
Denver dining-rooms busy that 
evening. 

You blink, on the morning of 
Wednesday, June 18, at all the 
ten-gallon Stetson hats in the ho- 
tel lobbies. Then you recollect. 
“Shore, pardner, it’s Western 
Day.” Every Denver Rotarian 
wears one of these felt tents to- 
day. Though they park them be- 
neath their seats at the Third 
Plenary Session this morning, the 
mood is still Western—but seri- 
ously so. Colorado’s’ Rotarian 
Governor, Ralph L. Carr, leads off 
with an address on The Applica- 
tion and Use of Resources, and 
men experienced in modern affairs 
will follow him to the Convention 
platform to speak on this or other 
themes. One of them is Clarence 
K. Streit, author of Union Now, a 
book universally discussed. 


And psssst! Ladies! After lunch 
there’s going to be a style shov 
for you out at Elitch’s Garden 
Some $150,000 worth of gowns 


Professional models. Big-nam: 
band. Refreshments. 

Night brings the President’s 
Ball. Need I say more? Well, | 
might say that it’s to be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium, trans- 
formed for the night into a wood- 
land bower. And there will be a 
grand march you won't forget 
The orchestra is to be A-1. 

Thursday, June 19, brings two 
Plenary Sessions. In the morn- 
ing three men especially qualified 
for the task are to speak on the 
subject Partners All—Men, Man- 
agement, and Money. The other 
session’s to be all business—and 
important. 

But the clock has spun around 
to relaxational hours again and 
downtown Denver is_ virtually 
void of Rotary folk. Where are 
they? All out at Lakeside Amuse- 
ment Park, which Denver Rotari- 
ans have obtained for our ex- 
clusive use. And _ everything’s 
free! Here’s your chance to get 
your fill of swimming pools, roller 
coasters, whips, midget-auto races, 
miniature railroading, dancing, 
and barbecued beef and buffalo. 
Our hosts say it’s going to be 
great sport. I believe it. 


Ax» so we come to Friday, June 
20, and the Sixth and Final Plen- 
ary Session. The men who are to 
guide Rotary through the difficult 
days ahead stand before us. En- 
rique Gil, of Argentina, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor and a Convention 
Committeeman, and others bring 
us hopeful Rotary messages from 
the two hemispheres. Then—a 
brief message from the new Presi- 
dent ...a last word from the 
outgoing President ... and the 
chain of hands while the organ 
booms Auld Lang Syne... and 
another great international Con- 
vention will have taken its place 
in the richly eventful annals of 
Rotary. 

Your Committee members have 
worked hard. Your Denver hosts 
have pitched in to a man. Every- 
thing’s set. Denver’s out to do it 
again, as it did in 1926—only bet- 
ter. So pack your kit and duffle 
and hit the high trail to Denver. 
Thar’s the gold of friendship in 
them thar hills. 
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RIBULATION and _ difficulty 
are the tonics of virile peoples. 
History teems with examples of 
this truism —and demonstrates 
just as surely that easy living and 
service for self are the highway to 
sloth and decay. “Out of darkness 
cometh light” proclaims the coat 
of arms of my town of Wolver- 
hampton. 

This Britain, struggling for very 
existence in the last War, was 
startled when conflict tore open 
neglected gaps in her social and 
political structures. With a fer- 
vency born of tribulation she 
vowed those gaps would be 
bridged if only she emerged alive 
—the New Jerusalem would rise 
in England’s green and pleasant 
land. In very fact, a Ministry of 
Reconstruction got vigorously to 
work even while the foe stood in 
the gate, and grand were the plans 
made against that coming time 
when Peace should score her vic- 
tories more renowned than War. 











Alas! many were the fine 
schemes slaughtered by those 
deep post-War depressions. And 





yet it is wrong to assume, as many 
do, that all the golden intentions 
were lost. Good did come out of 
the trials of those bitter years. 
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Between 1918 and 1938, slums 
were demolished wholesale and 
new houses erected eventually at 
the rate of 1,000 a day. The great 
Education Act of 1918 was a war 
product. Much of its promise may 
have been lost in those depres- 
sions, but yet these 20 years have 
seen the passing of many mile- 
stones to real educational prog- 
ress. Exhausted—and maybe too 
optimistic — we failed to build 
ships and tanks and planes in the 
20 years, but we did halve the 
deaths from tuberculosis and ma- 
ternal and infant mortality. We 
did bring in the principle of regu- 
lar relief to the unemployed, how- 
ever much the details may still 
demand friendly attention. We 
did by dint of many social reforms 
add three pounds to the weight of 
the average child, and in divers 
other ways did we demonstrate 
that the sorrows of war had quick- 
ened the national pulse. 

Admittedly much too much was 
left undone, but the aspirations 
developed between 1914 and 1918 
were still having their effects 
when the new tribulation came 
upon us. 

And what now? Well, this war 
is vastly different from the last. 
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By T. A. Warren 


Second Vice-President, 
Rotary International 





Sorely missed at the 
Denver Convention will 
be "Tom" Warren—he 
whose North- of -Eng- 
land brogue, hair-trig- 
ger humor, and sincere 
eloquence made a last- 
ing impression at 
Havana last June. Di- 
rector of education for Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, he has many new re- 
sponsibilities these days. One is the 
direction of more than 1,000 people 
who af a moment's notice, may be 
called to man the pumps. “The most 
careful organization in the world can- 
not get ready for an occasion of this 
kind," he writes, “because you don't 
know what personnel and material re- 
sources will be left at your disposal 
on the morning after the game.” . . . 
So "Tom" has sent this article, and 
with it go his greetings to his many 
friends in Rotary the world around. 
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The “business as usual” of 
is superseded by the 


1914 
and 
tears” of a Churchill. 
Soldiers and sailors largely did the 
fighting and dying then, but now 
the whole 40 millions of us are 
subject equally to sudden death. 
The tasks of civilian fire fight- 
ers, air-raid wardens, ambulance 


‘1 | 
blood 


foreseeing 











teams, and other A.R.P. workers 
are iust as dangerous as those on 
any fighting front. And this same 
hourly jeopardy is the plight of 
the common citizen It alters 
thing A man close up to death 
may be allowed thoughts different 
from usual He probably sees 
things with greater insight and 
justice and compassion, and is led 
more naturally to peer into a bet- 
ter-spent future if by the mercy of 
God he survives 

Viewed from far away we are 
a beleaguered, anguished, and tor- 
tured people. In truth, our re 
spective trials have differed vast 
ly, and many could be excused de 
But the general picture 
For years we 


jection 
is of brighter hues 
scared by the very thoughts 
a people frightened by 


were 
of war 
horrors easy to be foreseen. We 
were a house divided amongst 
ourselves as to the means of sal- 
vation 3ritain was not then a 
hanvy land 

Today is immensely different 
The tribulation we feared has 
united us probably as never be 
fore: the dissenting exceptions are 
few and unimportant. Here for 


the moment dwells a people mu- 
tually trustful and helpful, dedi- 





transport, finance, industrial de- 
velopment, and all the main ac- 
tivities that make up the compli- 
cated life of a modern nation. 

Old and young, rich and poor, 
all stand equally subject to de- 
struction. Rank is willingly lost 
in the cubicles of a common shel- 
ter. Boss and subordinate find 
fresh relationship, united in a 
common cause in the fire watches 
of the unsleeping night, in the 
wardens’ posts, in the dark patrols 
of the Home Guards over town 
and countryside. and in the heroic 
fire-fighting and other mercy 
squads. 

And what when the Luftwaffe 
has done its nightly damnedest? 
What when hundreds of humble 
homes lie in desolate ruin with 


dead and maimed buried deep 
among the wreckage? These 


scenes are terrible, forever unfor- 
gettable. But even then from 
darkness comes some light. Lurk- 
ing death from bomb and fire on 
icy nights brings forth continually 
the very best that ever could have 
dwelt in mortal man. Men, wom- 
en, and even children then cheer- 
fully brave an unimaginable ev- 
erything in one desire to serve. Is 
the tragedy. then, all loss? 





A LONDON demolition squad tugs at the wall of a building smashed by a German bomb. 


cated to one common purpose. 
Class and party will rise again, 
but viewed from the spirit of to- 
day it seems inconceivable that we 
can ever again approach our prob- 
lems with the old partisanship and 
self-interest 

It is propitious that in a period 
when by ready consent the State 
appropriates from us all it desires, 
a Ministry of Reconstruction is at 
work upon far-reaching schemes 
for the post-war organization of 
agriculture, health, education, 
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The writer spent Christmas Day 
in a freshly devastated town say- 
ing au revoir to a soldier son 
bound for a far-away land. It was 
like unto a farewell amidst the 
ruins of Pompeii. But one could 
view the sacrificial efforts of the 
willing workers of every type, toil- 
ing night and day, without 
thought of rest, snatching merely 
a snack from a travelling canteen 
—one could view these scenes and 
find consolation even in the part- 
ing of a Christmas Day. If only 


we can keep this spirit vouch- 
safed to us by tribulation! 
There are many signs that we 


shall. To us has been given the 
inspiration of countrymen stoic 
and patient in disaster’s most aw- 
ful assaults. Bereaved, homeless, 
maimed (coming mostly from the 
humblest of circumstances), have 
given us examples that will be 
told as long as the story of Hora- 
tius. And sadly we should need 
forgiveness if we forgot them 
when the good days come again. 
It seems impossible we could. 
Here, then, is the promise of a 
new order built upon principles of 
liberty and service and not upon 
overlordship and slavery. We 
now have ample evidence that a 
country united and resolute in a 
good cause can function almost by 
miracles. 

The flower of an all-too-small 
Army and an equipment precious 
beyond price lay once upon a time 
doomed on the beaches of Dun- 
kirk. A whole nation went to 
prayer: that Army came home. 
Can a nation forget this, even 
when the skies are clear again? I 
think not—out of darkness cometh 
light. 

In September, 1939. hundreds of 


... A “Bull Dozer,” drafted from road-building, cleans 


thousands of children from every 
type of home passed in orderly ar- 
ray from threatened town to 
peaceful countryside. Many have 
returned, and some have gone 
again. Much has been written of 
the pathetic lessons of that new 
exodus, and many are the reforms 
that will spring — are already 
springing—from the bad condi- 
tions then disclosed. But little 
has been heard of the far more nu- 
merous happy results of this trek 
from town to countryside. 
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What you would put into your 
nation you first put into your 
schools. And the fresh health, 
broadened interests, enlighten- 
ment, and mixing that a fierce foe 
is forced upon us breathe hope 
for the day beyond. Because of 
evacuation many and many a 
transformed manhood and wom- 
anhood is in the making in this 
otherwise black period, and these 
are they who will inherit the land. 

To relatively few of our chil- 
dren have been granted the bless- 
ings of overseas hospitality, but 
these few are ambassadors work- 
ing unwittingly toward new un- 
derstandings. Can we older peo- 
ple ever forget what others did for 
these our little ones in time of 


n 
bic 


peril? Tribulation is the signpost 
to salvation. 
Is it possible that, emerging 


with thankfulness from this or- 
deal, we can retain the spirit of 
sacrifice generated by its perils 
and so ordain ourselves brother’s 
keeper to the unfortunates of our 
own nation and (infinitely harder ) 
of the nations with handicaps ever 
so much greater? Shall we have 
the courage to guarantee security 
and leisure to all our own people 
whatever the cost to ourselves? 


aid debris in a hurry... . A trio of Royal Engineers salvages bricks. . . 


It may hurt at first. It hurts 
most of us to pay our share of 
Britain’s 4,000 million pounds per 
year of war expenditure. And un- 
less we gather strength of resolve 
just now when faced with the end 
of all things, we shall relapse at 
the final gunshot into that decep- 
tive self-preservation which has 
proved the undoing of us all. 
Only in the effective spreading of 
the illimitable gifts of a bountiful 
Providence can any one of us in 
any nation guarantee an enduring 
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peace to our sons and daughters. 

Must it always take a war to 
turn us to altruistic ways of life 
Here in this Britain an invader 
has made it that we put willingly 
at the disposal of the State the 
whole of ourselves and our prop 
Rights anguish 
through the ages are similarly sur- 
Our taxation has to be 


erty. won by 
rendered 
experienced to be believed. Mil- 
lions of us with fixed incomes pay 
in direct and indirect impositions 
what would have nigh 
ruin if contemplated beforehand 
and yet the main criticism is that 
it seems too little to accomplish 
the herculean task upon which we 
all have set our minds 

Can we retain some part of this 
urge to sacrifice by continuing in 


seemed 


the freewill of peace to forego a 
moiety of our erstwhile needs in 
order to bring about the general 
security and content without 
which man is doomed always to 
wars and rumors of wars? 

Power politics and alliances, be 
they humanistic, will 
never be enough. 
individuals can make a generous 
world. The League of Nations 
was born of the “never-again” 
spirit of the last War. It was un- 


ever so 
Only generous 
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gling here this day. Short as 
are of many 


have foregone 


once it had to be 
This 


properly 


journal 


space to the widely publicized ; 


dress of Labor Leader En 
Bevin (Minister of Lal 
London Rotary Club His p 
erful plea was for guarantie 
social security for all, and he 


mitted firmly that here wa 


only sure means of obviating war 


Assured security at home woul 


be the forerunner of the same 
boon elsewhere. The question 
whether men during a pioneering 


1 


period of peace will venture 
of their 


common good in which the 


particularly their childret 
eventually share 
Bevin observed that Rotar 


cepts service a 


and that service gives the greatest 
satisfaction in life. One might add 
that without service to the edge of 
* Britain in Social T? by | t 
Bevin, in THe RoTaria Feb il 1941 


life lived by most people strug- 


things, few wot 


this hour wh 


interests to promote 
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. (Right) Washday as usual. 


dermined because its constituents 
strove to get and not to give. Will 
history repeat itself? Or will the 
spreading of war to civilians bring 
the greater realization necessary 
to the solving of these vast prob- 
lems? 

The great things we witness in 
this Britain of 1941 give us cause 
to hope that a common peril will 
have shown us the light that pros- 
perity obscured. What we used 
to deem profits seem tawdry aims 
against the full and purposeful 


and 4) British Combine 





































the very grave, Britain would 
perish in its present emergency. 
Indeed, such are the valiant hearts 
of both served and serving that it 
is hard to imagine we may ever 
fall back to selfishness and strife. 
Is my kite flown too high? One 
of our foremost journalists wrote 
that the significance of the Bevin 
speech lay in the warmth of its 
reception. ‘Looking around,” he 
said, ‘at the great gathering yes- 
terday, it was forced on me how 
millions of people, formerly com- 
fortable and well ted, are now 
blundering toward a new concep- 
tion of life and its meaning. 
The fact that such a gathering 
could applaud such a speech was 
in itself a comment on the changes 
now going on in men’s minds.” 


I. THIS citadel called England 
are Frenchmen, Poles, Dutch, 
Czechs, Scandinavians, Belgians, 
and others tightly bound in one 
common purpose. For 36 years 
Rotary has labored to bring peo- 
ples together in the belief that un- 
derstanding begets the goodwill 
which is the adjutant of peace. 
The flying officers of another na- 
tion have been constant visitors at 
our Rotary Club of Wolverhamp- 
ton. Many friendships thus 
formed were cemented at the fire- 
sides of home—and later, ‘cold as 
an Englishman” was publicly re- 
nounced. A little thing perhaps, 
but yet a sign. These men have 
lost their all; the fate of their fam- 
ilies is unknown. Would it be pos- 
sible for us “cold Englishmen” to 
have the privilege week by week 
of associating with these daunt- 
less men and of dismissing their 
country as “alien” when once 
again they have it? Memories 
fade, but these experiences will 
make it easier to understand. 
Inside our citadel, mixings of 
this type are legion—invasions 
with mutual help their purpose, 
not exploitation. And inevitably 
they make a little more feasible a 
new order founded on principles 
like those of Rotary. The years 
1914-18 failed to teach us that neu- 
trality and detachment are archaic 
in a world ever more closely con- 
tracted, ever more interdependent. 
A dictator’s will to kill detach- 
ment by force has illumined the 
alternative road—in fact, shown it 
to be the only road to man’s sal- 
vation. We shall come to the end 
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of the present rough road with the 
hard-won knowledge that neither 
nation nor individual can live unto 
himself. 

The millennium is far away. I 
suggest merely that tribulation 
once again in history will aid man- 
kind along his blundering way. 
The going will be difficult. In ex- 
tremity last year Britain offered 
France a compact unthinkable in 
its commitments in the placid pe- 
riods of security. Here, then, is 
the new chance that man may re- 
alize he is his son’s enemy if he 
presents him with material things 
and yet sends him out to battle. 

Is this overdrawn? Britain was 
rich in 1914, and again rich in 
1939. And those of high or low 
estate of both generations have 
had to send their sons to war. 
Maybe Armageddon will teach us 
that the best kind of ambition and 
love toward neighbors are not in- 
compatible objectives. 

It was the fashion amongst 
many over here to deprecate Brit- 
ain in all her ways. I never be- 
longed to these. I tried to use 
both eyes to sort out good from 
bad, and am left with no fear but 
that we should be found eager col- 
laborators with those who sought 
the whole world’s good. If our 
willingness needed reinforcement, 
1941 supplies it in good measure. 

Meanwhile, howeverslowly these 
wider horizons may develop from 
the mists, Britain builds already 
upon her ashes. Millions of fresh 
acres are under the plow, and agri- 
culture has in our fertile but long- 
decaying countryside a new and 
promising hope — even financial 
security. If we can sustain the 
reverse trek now swift flowing 
from town to countryside, we may 
take heart that adversity once 
more hath yet a precious jewel in 
its head. Investments elsewhere 
helped buy us grain whilst Merrie 
England languished. Much of this 
hoarding has gone to buy the 
wherewithal to hold our liberty, so 
mayhap we shall keep alive and 
thriving an agriculture as neces- 
sary to well-being in peace as it is 
in war. 

Our camp schools, designed to 
shelter évacués, are here to stay. 
We long have treasured our pub- 
lic schools (Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester, Rugby, and the like) and 
war has afforded some of the same 
residential privileges to children 


from quite different kinds of 
home. We are learning fast how 
well these new environments can 
help to shape young lives mor 
precious than ever after a wai 
Relationships of home and child 
and State have puzzled many na 
tions, and induced experiment: 
startling and otherwise. From the 
camp schools, the billeting areas, 
and other circumstances emerg- 
ing from our manner of life this 
day, we jump in days the hurdles 
of many years. 

The public schools themselves 
are on the march. Fewer today 
can meet their costs, and even 
amidst our larger anxieties we 
spend much time and tongue and 
ink in discussing how in the com- 
ing years they may be shaped to 
serve the nation as a whole and 
not a chosen few. 

The bombs that desolated our 
buildings seem likely to give us 
in one generation a new fashion- 
ing of cities which normally would 
occupy a century. Lord Reith 
leads nothing less than the reshap- 
ing of a complete country—a hap- 
pening unimaginable but for the 
terror that has lurked by night. 
Coventry already has designed a 
new city of broad open spaces and 
greenery, highways fit for modern 
traffic, business places fitting into 
an ideal plan, and houses of 20th- 
Century delight — the whole 
marked by preserving in appro- 
priate surroundings notable places 
left scathed or otherwise by the 
passing blight. 


In THIS and a thousand other 
ways, war has hastened progress, 
and Britain can be a happy and 
busy land in the days that lie be- 
yond the ghastly nightmare. The 
Great Fire of London offered a 
prospect largely missed. We seem 
unlikely so to err again. And 
there can be no doubt at all but 
that we shall replace in generous 
mood those tens of thousands of 
poor homes that have been blasted 
violently long after they should 
have been removed of our own 
free will. 

All these hopes are of a future 
when we shall have emerged from 
the valley of the shadows. We 
still walk through that valley. 
But nothing is lost by our prayer 
that when the tumult and the 
shouting die, the God of Hosts 


‘may be with us yet, lest we forget. 
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\AARGARE] Goes 
to the Country 


= PEARSE is 4—and as pert a pack 


age as old London ever put up. Of course London 
doesn’t know Margaret—but it and indeed ail Brit 
ain, as T. A. Warren has just told you, are worried 
about her. She is their tomorrow. One day not so 
long ago, a woman in uniform called at Margaret’s 
house and asked if Margaret and her mother would 
not like to go and live in the country. It would be 
quiet and pretty there. You could eat and play and 
sleep. Margaret’s mother looked at her six older 
children and shook her head. Then the lady said it 
would be second-best if Margaret went alone. ‘She 

a very brave little girl, isn’t she?” The mother 
covered her eyes and nodded. But the parting was 
not to be too hard. The mother could go along 
part way—to the Toddlers’ Evacuation Hotel. And 
that is where we find them in these photographs. 





A JOLLY MATRON at the Toddlers’ Evacuation Hotel (right, above) 

coaxes a smile from Margaret as she takes her name... and then 

(below, left) encourages her to play with the other little overnight 

guests. Note the mother in both photos. Not an easy day for her. ; 
All photos: Camera Talks Bie 


THOUGH her mother has gone, Margaret soon warms up to the wonders of the playroom—and to 
a little fellow explorer. . . . And when lunch comes round (below), she’s anything but “picky.” 
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* 
NEXT MORNING Miss Touslehead squints at a strange but kind world. ... Later on, the doctor comes and chills every small chest. ... And out in the beautifyj q 


[HE BUS for the country is jay and the matron has Margaret and her little boy 
iends dressed, fed, shined, packed, an ting And here (right) it is! The youngsters, 
sach labelled, climb in and (rig} below) scramble to windows for a last-minute peek. 
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b young man says it with flowers. ... Then a bath—all alone’ At home it's three in one tub! .. . And so to bed. Maybe the bus will « 


THE BUS rolls off to green acres far from bom} while nurs 
these competent, tireless workers is the Women’s Voluntary 
gantic task of evacuating young children and mothers. All 
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ASE YOURSELF down on 
trunk, ye lovers of tanbark, clown 
white, and flapping canvas, and 


the story of a Texas town that 


a prop 


hear 
OWNS a circus 
ring spectacle that thrills some 
season in the sec- 


a mag-nif-i-cent three- 
300.- 
000 people every 
ond-largest “big top’ in the en-tire 
w-o-r-r-r-!-l-l-d! 

It was a Depression Baby. Our 
Little Theater had shuffled out of its 
’29 repertory with a $300 deficit and 
a broken heart. But A. Morton Smith, 
young city editor of the Gainesville 
Registe r, had an idea. “‘Let’s throw a 
circus this Spring,” he tossed in. “A 
burlesque circus. A good ‘gate’ will 


TOAST OF THE SHOW is our aerial ballet 


lift us out of the red.” From Shake- 
speare to sawdust! We winced. 
The circus opened on May Day eve- 


ning. A prim young school ma’am, 
trim in tights, swung through the 
breeze on the high trapeze....A 
cafe owner turned clown....A 


show-card writer spun four lariats at 
once. On horse, a grain dealer 
hurdled an automobile. Young- 
sters flip-flopped all over the place. 
. . . The town band blew itself purple. 

Gainesville, 10,000 strong, de- 
manded another circus—and got it 
the next Spring. This time, however, 
it was circus in earnest. Then neigh- 
bor towns and county fairs begged 





for the show—and the Gainesville 
Community Circus was off on a career 
unique in amusement annals 

In our current season, already on, 
we'll make stands in ten towns and 
give about 20 performances .. . and, 
with regret, we'll turn down at least 
50 invitations. We have to. We : 
all amateurs and have our workad 
jobs. Circus-ing is only our hobby 

But what a hobby. From the board 
of directors, six of the 12 men Rotar- 
ians, on down to the grandma who 
sews spangles on her little cowboy’s 
chaps, we all love our circus. It has 
made our town the “one-est” com- 
munity in the world. 


16 schoolgirls, housewives, and stenographers whose flights ‘neath the big top make even strong men gulp 
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WIND OR NOT, Terry and Perry Stephens 
rd elow) will finish their act—but they 
ill find it easier inside the Big Top. 


PRING BRINGS an outside rehearsal—and every 
le-bodied Gainesvilleite turns out either 
watch or to try out that act he has dreamed 
during the Winter. Along about noon the fra- 
ance of a picnic lunch caresses the nose, and 
Hlowing it into a gymnasium, troupers and their 
milies sit down on bleachers (above) to absorb 


X-HORSE liberty act limbers up 
wizardly wand of Verne Brewer, 
ck-line operator. The wise animals 
ned by various Gainesville folks. 





enough potato salad, sandwiches, cake, and 
“cokes” to carry them through the big afternoon. 
. .. The great day finds some of us older heads 
recalling how our circus once played to 11,000 
persons at one performance for Texas “Aggies,” 
and how it has acquired $12,000 worth of equip- 
ment and more goodwill than money can buy. 

Photos: all, except below, Will Downer 


BELOW: “Human butterflies in dainty flights aloft, sus- 
pended only by their teeth.” 
says about this act. 
rehearse regularly through the four Winter months—and 
“keep up” their high-school studies at the same time... . 
Like all our 150 troupers, they're in the circus just for 
fun. Only our prop men draw pay 
leases, we've never had a serious accident. We play safe. 


That’s what our circus bill 
It might also say that these girls 


While we all sign re- 
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A CLOWN gets his circus legs 


drance from four aerialists 
don the fluttery tarlatan of 
Gainesville girl feels she | 
she “graduates,” 20 recruits 
Trained by an expert 


circus something Billy Rose 


have sought to engage for long 
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OFF ON A SIDE STREET, while the crowd pours in the Main Entrance, the high-school] } 


COMES CIRCUS DAY—and transformation! These funny 
and acrobats, clowns, and property men await the ringmasté 


faces hide a railroad man and a mathematics teacher. preliminary tootles ... 
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Rotarian, C. B. BACKSCENES, Cliff McMahan AND Rotarian Roy §S 


AS CIRCUS secretary, MY FELLOW Rotarian Harold AND another 
and A. Morton Smith confer. circus prexy, brews 


I man a ticket window Chaffin vends reserved seats. Stringer, takes up the tickets 


opener and we'll close in Gainesville, too. Note the ‘PUDGE” catches all eyes when he stars 
We own that Big Top _ his high-wire walking act. He belongs to 
Portis Sims (seen beneath him), a dry clean 
er who has provided dog acts for a decade. 


YOU'VE found your seat and bought your popcorn 
just in time—for here comes the lead team in the _ pride in our folks’ faces... . 
Grand Entry “in which the entire human and animal and seven other tents. We move by truck and car, 
is our local season charge low admission, make money, plow it back. 


personnel participates This 
Photos: all on spread, except clowns & ringmaster, Wil! Downe 
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XANS know good horsemanship and they clap While the snare drums roll, Bud Lucas chills ‘em with THEIR tight-wire routine puts the final test to 
pproval of Portis Sims‘’s hurdling technique some expert hand-balancing. He’s an iceman and two of our versatile showfolk, Verne Brewer 


Hding a “Yipee” for the horse. . . . We boast a handles himself like a 150-pound cake—only better again, and Gerry Murrell. She's a milliner 
nall menagerie, but you'd know all its animals We retain a professional trainer to teach such acts by profession and the wife of a power man. 


IT THE PEAK THRILL is the double-trap release. When Jimmy Haynes jerks the rip cord, Jane Sims will zoom into space catch 
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‘How | Educated My Son’ 


Incidents in the life of a normal boy who has become 
a normal man and is now holding down his first job. 


By A Father 


Tcsry years ago I started to 


educate my son for a confident, 
useful life. I believed that par- 
ents delegate to the school system 
entirely too much of the responsi- 
bility for their children’s educa- 
tion; that it should start at home 
long before school age and con- 





“HE DECIDED what to build, but I insisted 
his walls be square, his corners even.” 


tinue at home after the child en- 
ters school. 

John is now 23, stands 5 feet 9, 
likes sports and the girls, is fond 
of reading, has a quiet sense of 
humor, gets on well with people. 
He finished college last year and 
has an engineering job in a New 
England company with two men 
under him. He is happy in his 
work and seems to be making 
good. 

At 3, John was just an average 
child, anything but precocious. 
There was no earthly way to an- 
ticipate what he would want to be 
when he grew up—doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, minister, or mechanic. 
His mother and I had to start in 
the dark. Yet not wholly in the 
dark, for the basis of all education, 
we believed, is self-reliance. 

Article I of our faith was that 
the first requisite of a self-reliant 
life is the ability to use one’s 
hands. So, before John was 3, I 
undertook the education of his 
hands. I started by sprawling on 
the floor and helping him build 
with his blocks. He decided what 
to build, but I insisted that his 
walls be even, his corners square, 
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his roofs supported. I wanted his 
fingers to learn the habit of work- 
ing carefully, soundly. 

At 3%, John was introduced to 
tools. My theory was that tools 
train the hand and the head to- 
gether. They teach concentration, 
reasoning ability, appreciation of 
cause and effect. In _ teaching 
John to use tools I was teaching 
him to think his way into prob- 
lems. On the physical side they 
develop precision, control of the 
muscles, endurance. Furthermore, 
dealing with mechanical things, 
which are real and tangible, is a 
good counterbalance to the hours 
that a child escapes from reality 
by indulging in daydreaming. 

If the lock on a door needed oil- 
ing, I invited John to help me. At 
first all he did was to hand tools 
to me. But presently I asked him 
what he thought we should do first 
toward getting the lock out of the 
door. Usually he would suggest 
the wrong thing. I would try his 
suggestion and let him see that it 
didn’t work. Then we would 
solemnly study the problem and 
make another attack. 

Eventually, by trial and error, 
we would arrive at the right steps, 
and John’s face would beam as the 
lock came out. He had figured 
it out. Then I would let him take 
the lock in his small hands and 
study how to get the cover off. 
When the oiling was completed, 
the whole process would be re- 
versed. 

This same procedure was fol- 
lowed in cleaning a drain trap, re- 
pairing the sewing-machine belt, 
fixing a toy. What tools should 
we use? How should we proceed? 
As John’s hands grew strong 
enough to handle tools, I encour- 
aged him to take charge himself. 
By the time he was 5, he was 
matter-of-factly doing all the 
minor repair jobs around the 
house. I would say, “John, the 
plug has come off the chain in the 
laundry tub.” John would get out 
the tools, and presently report, 
“Tt’s all fixed, Daddy.” 


Some of my friends pooh-poohed 
the idea of teaching a modern bo) 
to work with his hands. ‘“He’l! 
earn his living with his head, 
they said. But I stuck to my) 
theory. Years later, when John 
took his first vacation job, his boss 
told me, “You know what I like 
about that boy of yours: he’s not 
afraid to work with his hands.” 
And his present job came to him 
because he knew how to put his 
college education to practical use 
with his hands. Some of his class- 
mates with better minds have had 
a much harder time getting 
started. His hand start gave him 
a head start. 

As the boy grew older and be- 
gan to ask, “How does it work?” 
I turned his questions back on 
him: “How do you _ think it 
works?” Often, to his delight, I 
would say, “Take it apart and 
see.” Under my supervision he 
took apart kitchen gadgets, a 
radiator valve, and the lawn 
mower. I wanted him to deal with 
things that had to be restored to 


Illustrations by Wendell O. Kling 





“TYPING also helped him to learn to spell; 
you can’t slur e’s and i's on a typewriter!” 


use, rather than take apart an old 
clock and not have the discipline 
of putting it together again. In 
this practical fashion John learned 
the working of many mechanical 
principles without realizing that 
he was studying physics. Not be- 
ing naturally mechanical myself, 
I discovered that I, too, was gain- 
ing a useful education. Only once 
did we both get stuck, and then it 
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“ON HIS OWN initiative, he began taking 
his friends on voyages around the globe.” 


cost $1.25 to have a mechanic put 
the device together again. 

Today there is scarcely any- 
thing around the house or the car 
that John can’t fix with ease and 
assurance, because he thinks his 
way as he goes, notes the function 
of the parts as he removes them, 
and figures out their interrelation- 
ships. His early head-and-hand 
training has taught him to reason 
his way through. What is more, 
it has given him a what-makes-it- 
tick? attitude toward the world. 

John was not much more than 
walking and talking when he 
asked one day if he might use my 
typewriter. “Certainly,” I said, 
“any time.” This seemed a fine 
way to initiate both fingers and 
brain into the realm of words. 

For weeks he typed nothing but 
meaningless lines. Then, one day, 
I discovered in the machine a 
sheet bearing the word “hot.” 
In search of a real word to type, 
he had bethought himself of the 
words on the bath-tub faucets. 
Carrying one letter at a time in his 
mind from the faucet to the type- 
writer, he had wrought his first 
literary miracle! From that day 
on letters became useful tools to 
John. Typing also helped him to 
learn to spell; you can’t slur e’s 
and i’s on a typewriter! 

I have always considered the 
simple question Why? to be the 
basis of all education. This ques- 
tion not only ferrets out reasons, 
but also uncovers underlying prin- 
ciples. So, from his earliest years, 
John’s mother and I sought to 
make him unsatisfied with any an- 
swer or explanation that did not 
cover the Why? 

We tried to get him to tell us 
first what he thought the reason 
or explanation. When both he and 
we ran out of ideas, we consulted 
dictionaries, almanacs, textbooks, 
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authorities. I have even taken 
John down to a garage to let a me- 
chanic explain to him the why of 
something about an automobile 
that was beyond my depth. No 
such question of John’s ever went 
unanswered or half answered if 
we could help it. Today it is 
second nature for John to go toa 
dictionary or reference book when 
any question arises. 

From his earliest childhood I 
tried to create in John’s mind a 
picture of a theory or principle. 
Once he asked me why steel steam- 
ships did not sink, since pieces of 
steel do. This involved the ab- 
stract principle of displacement. 
I tried to explain, but he couldn’t 
see it. Several days later he was 
sailing boats in the bath tub. With 





“WE HAD HIM take care of room keys, pack 
his own bag, tip porters, check baggage.” 


a paperweight, a heavy glass bak- 
ing dish, and some stones, I 
showed him that the paperweight 
sank but the baking dish did not 
until we had put in so many stones 
that it displaced so much water it 
would no longer float. Suddenly 
John saw the principle. Later I 
heard him lucidly explain dis- 
placement to a grown person who 
had never understood it. 

When John came home from 
school with his first geography 
book, I started to teach him to 
think in terms of round geogra- 
phy, to develop a world sense. So 
I bought a globe for his room. We 
made a game of looking up where 
things come from—sugar, coffee, 
rubber. We traced the route of 
Columbus’ voyages. We looked up 
the countries in the stories John 
was reading. Presently, on his 
own initiative, he began taking his 
friends to his room to take them 
on voyages around the globe. In 
airing his new knowledge he was 





s mind, 


painlessly stretching h 
and theirs as well. 

It occurred to me one day that 
seeing the world in the large 
should be supplemented with a 
close-up view of the structure of 
things. The very contrast would 
develop a boy’s imagination. So I 
invested in a microscope, not a toy 
one, but as good a secondhand in- 
strument as I could afford. When 
John brought home bugs, leaves, 
flowers, pieces of rock, rusty nails, 
butterflies, we put them under the 
microscope. Together we learned 
to look at the big things, vet to be 
mindful of the structure that 
makes up the world; to be appreci- 
ative of the details without losing 
sight of the whole. 

You say, “But didn’t all this 
home training take an enormous 
amount of time and patience?” 
Time, no; patience, yes, until the 
training technique became second 
nature to us. All parents, whether 
they have one child or four, de- 
vote more time than they realize 
to answering questions, correct- 
ing, disciplining, and entertaining 
their youngsters. We merely tried 
to use this time as constructively 
as possible. For example, we often 
turned John’s questions’ into 
games and adventures that sent 
him off on interesting trails by 
himself or with his playmates, 
while we went about our affairs. 
We discovered that the momen- 
tum of childhood will carry many 
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“ONCE he asked why steamships don’t sink. 
This involved the displacement principle.” 
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projects forward, with only an oc- 
casional application of parental in- 
terest, as a hoop can be kept roll- 
ing if given only a light tap now 
and then. 

Not that John developed perfec- 
tion. He was a normal boy, utterly 
exasperating at times, and _ in- 
clined to slovenliness. He spent 
fully as much time in play, both 
inside and outside, as the other 
children in the neighborhood. But 
we tried to make the hours of his 
childhood count toward afterlife 
by turning his inquiries and his 
natural interests into games and 
projects which trained while they 
entertained. Meanwhile, he hadn't 
the slightest idea he was being 
educated. 

Then, too, we used John’s train- 
ing as an opportunity to broaden 
and enrich our own minds. Look- 
ing up answers to his Why? ques- 
tions opened up interesting new 
fields to be explored as a family. 
We found that by using our pa- 
tience at the outset, we avoided 
losing our patience with him for 
getting into mischief because he 
had nothing interesting todo. The 
patience required to groove a child 
in good habits amply offsets the 
nervous energy consumed in chaf- 
ing over and correcting a child 
who has not been trained. 

As I look back, I realize that one 
of the basic differences between 
our neighbors and us was that our 
treatment of John was more 
grown-up. For instance, John 
wasted less time on toys, and was 
exposed earlier to the actual 
equipment of life. The satisfac- 
tion and pride with which he 
showed his globe and microscope 
to his playmates, who themselves 
had nothing but toys, had 
awakened us to a realization that 
deep down in a child is a dignity 
which we parents are prone to in- 
sult with cheap playthings. 

We decided from then on to give 
John the nearest equivalent to a 
man-size article that we could af- 
ford. So, when he expressed a de- 
sire for a tool chest. we gave him 
at Christmas a full-size manual 
training bench and a real grown- 
up set of tools that he would have 
to respect. We had to go into our 
savings account to do it but a‘ter 
13 vears I can revort that John 
learned. as we hoved he would. to 
respect tools and use them skil- 
fully—a worth-while investment. 
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The next Christmas we dipped 
into our savings again and bought 
John a printing outfit, not a toy, 
but a substantial hand press and 
some good faces of type. 

How his eyes sparkled over 
that! Presently I realized that 
John could earn money with the 
printing outfit, and it might serve 
to teach him some practical les- 
sons. I proposed that we go into 
the printing business together and 
do small jobs of printing for the 
neighborhood. This would require 
more equipment. So I invested 
as much money in the business as 
his outfit represented, and we 
were partners. I helped evenings 
and Saturday afternoons. 

To give the enterprise reality, 
and to teach John the difference 
between invested capital and work- 
ing capital, we set up a company 
and issued capital stock. I drew 
up a simple stock certificate which 
John printed. We issued ourselves 
an equal number of shares. 

Profits were shared equally, but 
I insisted that some earnings be 
kept in the business so that we 
would have funds for “capital in- 
vestment” when we needed more 
tvpe or equipment. On the other 
hand, if we needed money merely 
to finance an order for paper or 
cards, I explained that this was 
“working capital,” as the money 
was needed only until the job was 





finished. I acted as banker and 
lent this working capital to the 
business. demanding a note to 
cover the transaction. I wanted 
John not to be afraid to borrow 
money, but to learn respect for 
his name on a note. 

We used travel when we could 
afford it to further John’s practi- 
cal education. We had him take 
care of room keys, pack his own 


bag, tip porters, buy railroad tick- 
ets, check baggage. Today he is 
an easy and self-reliant traveller 
never misses connections, does not 
leave things behind, meets all sit- 
uations with good sense and good 
nature. 

When John went away to col- 
lege, I turned once again to our 
savings account and tried the 
risky experiment of opening a 
bank account for him. Each year 
I deposited in a lump sum the 
money for his tuition, board, 
books, clothes, pocket money. 
“You get no more under any 
circumstances,” I told him, ‘and 
if you have any money left, it will 
be yours. Send me a monthly re- 
port of your expenses and your 
bank balance.” 

I wanted John not only to learn 
to manage his own finances, but, 
quite as important, to get used to 
having money without spending 
it. I believe money burns holes 
in most people’s pockets because 
they never accumulate enough to 
plug a hole. 

This plan might not be safe with 
some boys; it worked with John. 
Not once in the four years did | 
have to send him an extra dollar. 
Only once did he overspend, and 
that was for a radio for his college 
room. It took him his whole fresh- 
man year to recover from that pur- 
chase. But that was a valuable 
part of his college education. At 
the end of his four years he had 
$133.45 left. He had developed 
a money sense equalled by few 
grownups of my acquaintance. 
When he went on his own last 
Summer, he slipped easily into a 
self-budgeted life. Nor is it any 
temptation to him to spend just 
because he has a pocketful of 
money. 

Most of the ideas we worked out 
with John represent education 
that a child gets from his parents 
or not at all—or at least not in 
time to be as useful as it should 
be. With other children, other 
methods would doubtless be re- 
quired. It is largely a matter of 
realizing that a child is steadily 
accumulating an education from 
the time he begins to talk and 
walk. and of taking full advantage 
of his plav. his questions, and his 
natural leanings. In all things pay 
your child the compliment of 
treating him as a grownup. You 
will find that he will respond. 
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TRIKES and work stoppages 

in defense industries make 

front-page news today. Every- 
one is concerned to know how we 
can secure industrial peace. 

In some quarters the strikes in 
defense industries have led to de- 
mands for laws to prohibit such 
strikes or to enforce compulsory 
arbitration. 

Those most closely in touch 
with the problem have not, how- 
ever, given such demands any con- 
siderable backing. Leaders among 
employers and labor alike have 
opposed them. William S. Knud- 
sen and Sidney Hillman, of the 
Office of Production Management, 
have testified against them. The 
Committee on Manufacture of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has gone on record 
against compulsion in labor dis- 
putes. The National Association 
of Manufacturers has_ resolved 
that “Compulsory governmental 
arbitration of labor disputes is 
contrary to American principles.” 








AN 


Industrial Peace 
By William H. Davis 


Vice-Chairman, National Defense Mediation Board 
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With comments by representatives of the 
public, management, and organized labor. 





How, then, are we to deal with 
the emergencies that do arise? 
The President, by his appoint- 
ment of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, has indicated 
the Federal Government’s confi- 
dence in mediation as the proper 
approach to the orderly handling 
of situations of which strikes and 
lockouts are the acute symptoms. 
The National Defense Mediation 
Board is an 11-man body, consist- 
ing of three representatives of the 
public; four representatives of 
labor—two from the American 
Federation of Labor and two from 
the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations; and four representatives 
of employers. Cases are referred 
to the Mediation Board only after 
the regular processes of concilia- 
tion have been unable to effect a 
settlement. When a dispute is 
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certified to the Board by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Board names 
a panel of at least three persons, 
representing the public, labor, and 
employers, to deal with the case 

This panel is authorized, accord- 
ing to the executive order estab- 
lishing the Board, to make every 
effort at adjustment by assisting 
the parties to negotiate arrange- 
ments and to afford them means 
for voluntary arbitration. The 
panel may designate arbitrators 
when requested by both sides. It 
may assist in seeking methods to 
avoid or resolve future controver- 
sies. It is empowered to conduct 
hearings, take testimony, and 
make findings of fact and formu- 
late recommendations for settle- 
ments of disputes, and to make 
these findings public. 

Thus the Government seeks to 
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provide some concrete machinery 
by which the parties to an indus- 
trial dispute may reach a volun- 
tary settlement of their griev- 
ances. An essential factor in effec- 
tive mediation is that neither side 
is forced to accept a recommenda- 
tion with which it does not agree, 
and neither side surrenders any 
of its fundamental rights. This 
contrasts, of course, with any sort 
of arrangement for compulsory 
arbitration, whereby the parties 
to the dispute are bound to accept 
an award, no matter what it may 
turn out to be. 

Since there is in certain quar- 
ters a persistent sentiment for the 
imposition of some kind of com- 
pulsory control over labor dis- 
putes, it is worth while to examine 
how such controls have worked 
out in actual practice when other 
democratic countries have tried 
them. Here I refer to the findings 
of fact brought in by the research 
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staff for a recent survey, Labor 
and National Defense, made by 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 
The Fund is an impartial agency 
for research in current economic 
probiems. I am familiar with the 
findings for I serve as chairman of 
the special committee appointed 
by the Fund to review the factual 
report and make recommenda- 
tions, based on the facts. 

On the subject of compulsory 
arbitration, perhaps the most il- 
luminating figures 
assembled by the 
research staff have 
to do with the ex- 
perience of Great 
Britain during the 
World War in 
1914-1918. During 
this conflict, Great 
Britain introduced 
compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes in the war in- 
dustries. The Munitions of War 
Act of July, 1915, made strikes and 
lockouts illegal, imposed heavy 
penalties for violations, and pro- 
vided that all disputes must be re- 
ferred to the Board of Trade for 
settlement. During the next 33 
months, however, more than 12 
million munitions workers took 
part in illegal strikes and made 
themselves liable to potential 
fines. Only about one-fifth of one 
percent of all the workers in the 
illegal strikes were actually prose- 
cuted. Voluntary methods proved 
much more effective in settling 
disputes than the use of force. 

During the present war, strikes 
in war industries have once more 
been banned by an order-in-coun- 
cil, but this was agreed to by both 
labor and employers and the order 
contains no penalty provisions 
against strikers. The Government 
has relied on the influence of labor 
members of the Cabinet and on 
the long history of cordial rela- 
tions between unions and employ- 
ers. The regular machinery of col- 
lective bargaining has been effec- 
tive in adjusting disputes even in 
a severe emergency, and relatively 
few strikes have occurred. 

Another country whose experi- 
ence may be cited is Australia. 
The Fund research staff reported 
that Australia has had a compul- 
sory arbitration statute since 1904, 
“vet during the past 25 years Aus- 
tralia has had far more strikes 
relative to her population than 
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either the United States or Great 
Britain. While many of these 
strikes were clearly illegal, penal- 
ties have seldom been imposed on 
the strikers.” 

Another example cited is Can- 
ada, which has had a law since 
1908 requiring a period of delay 
and investigation before strikes 
may be called in the mining and 
public-utility industries. During 
the period 1908-1925, the staff re- 
ports, “there were 425 unlawful 
strikes in which requirements of 
the Act were simply ignored. . . . 
Any attempt to enforce this sec- 
tion would have alienated all 
union support and would probably 
have brought a quick repeal of the 
Act.” 

The United States got through 
the first World War without any 
law prohibiting strikes. The tre- 
mendous pressure of the wartime 
demand for continuous production 
was made effective through gov- 
ernmental agencies operating on 
the basis of voluntary agreement. 

It was on the basis of such find- 
ings as these that the Fund Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that 
“world experience has demon- 
strated that the codperation of 
labor cannot be gained by compul- 
sion. Strikes in democratic coun- 
tries can be prevented only by 
agreement between employers 
and workers—not by law. Op- 
position to compulsion in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes is one 
subject on which there seems to 
be agreement in all divisions of 
the labor movement and in the 
ranks of management.” 

It may be well now to examine 
some figures on how mediation 
has worked. Research has shown 
that the proportion of mediation 
cases successfully adjusted usu- 
ally runs above 90 percent. The 
United States Conciliation Service 
was able to adjust all but 146 of 
the 1,678 disputes in which it in- 
tervened during 1938-1939. The 
New York State Mediation Board 
adjusted all but 30 of 310 cases 
during 1939. Many of these dis- 
putes would have been settled 
without mediation, but they prob- 
ably would have been settled more 
slowly and with much greater loss 
of working time. 

Because of the great variety of 
situations which arise it is hard to 
generalize about the actual tech- 
nique of mediation. Since the 





mediator can intervene only by 
consent of both parties and has n: 
coercive power, his first task is t 
create confidence by showing a 
grasp of the problem and a non- 


partisan attitude. The next step 
is usually to define the area o 
controversy by discovering on 
what points the parties are al- 
ready in substantial agreement 
Beyond this the method followed 
varies from case to case. The 
mediator may hold joint confer- 
ences to debate the issues and ex- 
plore possible bases of settlement 
He may confer with each side sep- 
arately, and serve as a medium for 
the transmission of proposals. If 
these methods do not work, he 
may have to improvise a plan of 
settlement and urge both parties 
to accept it. The force of public 
opinion provides a sanction for his 
proposals, particularly during a 
period of great national effort, 
such as the current defense pro- 
gram. 

The processes of conciliation re- 
quire more than mere withholding 
of a strike or lockout; they de- 
mand that existing conditions be 
maintained, that labor’s pledge “‘to 
take no action which may in any 
way impede production” during 
the conciliation period be matched 
by a pledge on the part of man- 
agement to make no changes in 
working conditions during that 
period. These basic requirements 
need to be supplemented by estab- 
lished procedures to which the 
parties are more or less accus- 
tomed or to which they have ex- 
pressly agreed. The strikes which 
have occurred in the defense in- 
dustries are evidence that, despite 
the purpose and determination of 
the national leaders of manage- 
ment and labor, these essentials of 
effective conciliation have not 
been brought home to the parties 
concerned in many specific cases. 


Is VIEW of the desirability of 
voluntary mediation, the Fund 
Committee made a specific recom- 
mendation toward the encourage- 
ment of such procedure by volun- 
tary agreement between the par- 
ties concerned. The Committee 


recommended: 

That there be initiated a concerted 
effort to incorporate by voluntary ac- 
tion in all existing collective agree- 
ments affecting plants engaged in 
defense production (a) a specific cove- 
nant not to strike or lock out during 
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the term of the agreement and to set 
up grievance machinery to settle dis- 
putes arising under the agreement, in 
all cases where the collective agree- 
ment does not already contain such a 
covenant, and (b) a further covenant 
that the working conditions estab- 
lished by the agreement shall be main- 
tained without change and that there 
shall be no interruption of work dur- 


ing negotiations for renewal of the: 


agreement. 

This proposal offers some con- 
crete suggestions for extending 
the basic principle that, in my 
opinion, points a way toward in- 
dustrial peace—namely, the prin- 
ciple of voluntary mediation. 


‘Count Ten First’ 
Advises Harold E. Stassen 


Governor of the State of Minnesota 


Taz ARTICLE by Mr. Davis is 
a very able discussion of sound 
principles in the difficult problem 
of labor relations. 

We in Minnesota feel that in or- 
der to realize the full value and 
advantage of mediation, it is neces- 
sary that machinery be set up so 
that the mediation and concilia- 
tion should take place before the 
strike or lockout occurs. In this 
way production continues and the 
workers continue to receive their 
pay checks. Furthermore, it 
usually is much easier to mediate 
a settlement before a strike occurs 
than it is afterward. A strike 
causes tempers to flare and some- 
times violence breaks out, and the 
whole atmosphere makes it more 
difficult to have the two parties 
reach an agreement. 

Two years ago 
Minnesota adopted 
the Minnesota La- 
bor Peace Law 
based on these 
principles. We re- 
quire that if man- 
agement and labor 
cannot reach an 
agreement in a 
dispute, they shall 
notify the State labor conciliator. 
Then they must wait ten days, or, 
as we frequently refer to it, they 
must “count ten” and take one 
day for each count. 

During these ten days the State 
labor conciliator calls the two 
sides into conferences and en- 
deavors to have them reach a vol- 
untary settlement of the dispute 
before production stops. Workers 
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continue to work and the manage- 
ment likewise must maintain the 
status quo. The conciliator cannot 
force either side to agree to any 
points of settlement. Public opin- 
ion is the only force behind the 
law. 

The soundness of the principles 
has been demonstrated by the re- 
markable success of its operation. 
In 1937 and 1938, 33,382 workers 
in Minnesota were involved in 
strikes; in 1939 and 1940, under 
the new law, this was cut to 5,859, 
although at the same time the na- 
tional loss through strikes was in- 
creasing. 

Even in these recent months of 
critical national - defense produc- 
tion, while many difficult disputes 
have arisen, there has not been a 
single important stoppage of work 
in Minnesota. In fact, in the last 
five months, while over 200 dis- 
putes have reached the concilia- 
tor, only a few minor ones involv- 
ing altogether 150 workers ever 
reached the point of strike or lock- 
out. 

Perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample was the dispute at the Min- 
neapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company which arose at about the 
same time as the Allis-Chalmers 
dispute. The company is engaged 
in the same industry and the 
union was the same union as in 
the Allis-Chalmers situation. But 
while the Allis-Chalmers dispute 
was battled out on the picket lines, 
with many long weeks of stoppage 
of defense production and great 
loss to the workers in wages, the 
Minneapolis - Moline dispute was 
settled around the conference ta- 
ble. In fact, when all preliminary 
conferences failed, we were able to 
have the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, of which Clarence A. 
Dykstra is Chairman and Mr. 
Davis is Vice-Chairman, take jur- 
isdiction before the work stopped. 
They summoned both sides to 
Washington, and the employer 
and employee representatives con- 
tinued conferring on the train on 
the way to Washington and 
reached a settlement there before 
they met with the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. The set- 
tlement was based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the Minnesota 
Mediation Commission. 

I believe this has been the first 
and only national-defense dispute 
that reached the National Defense 


Mediation Board before produc- 
tion stopped rather than after 
work stopped. This example re- 
émphasizes the basic soundness of 
the principles that have been 
demonstrated over and over again 
the last two years in Minnesota. | 

If the sound principles of me- 
diation of Mr. Davis's discussion 
are to have opportunity to work to 
their fullest, a notice to the Gov- 
ernment before a strike or lockout 
and a brief waiting period, or cool- 
ing-off period, or mediation period, 
while production continues and 
conditions remain the same, are 
essential steps. They represent 
practical mechanics for the func- 
tioning of democracy with public 
opinion as the force that brings 
results. 


Mediation Is Adequate 


Says James S. Kemper 


President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; President, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Compahy + * 


I. IS CLEAR to me on a number 
of counts that the settlement of 
labor disputes by voluntary me- 
diation, as recom- 
mended by Mr. 
Davis, is not only 
the most effective 
procedure that can 
be employed, but 
that it is entirely 
adequate to cope 
with the grave 
problem that con- 
fronts America. 
The vice in attempting to rem- 
edy our trouble through a statute 
setting up a rigid legislative for- 
mula, applicable in all cases, re- 
sides in the fact that the basic 
causes and difficulties that pro- 
duce strikes and lockouts are in- 
finitely various, and in most cases 
the legislative formula won’t fit 
the particular controversy. Com- 
pulsory arbitration or attempted 
elimination of labor and employer 
disputes by any form of legislative 
compulsion has never yet worked 
satisfactorily. Such methods failed 
England in the first World War 
and both Canadian and Australian 
experiences condemn compulsory 
arbitration methods on the simple 
ground that they won't work. 
There is reason to believe that 
the strike situation is on the 
mend. The National Defense Me- 
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diation Board has made a good be- 
ginning, and it should certainly be 
given a fair trial before it is dis- 
carded for some untried legislative 
scheme. We Americans are an 
easygoing people, but in a time of 
peril we will allow no group to 
stand in the way of Uncle Sam. 
National rearmament in modern 
war is a ten-year job which we are 
trying to telescope into three or 
four years. It simply can’t be 
done, or even half done, if the 
flow of production is continuously 
interrupted by strikes and lock- 
outs. 

The moral is clear. “Too late 
and too little’ in the way of 
modern armament is the. epitaph 
which accurately records the chief 
reason why 13 European nations 
lost their independence. If Amer- 
ican labor-union officials and rep- 
resentatives of management will 
tackle every dispute in the spirit 
of compromise and goodwill, vol- 
untary mediation will remove the 
greatest single hurdle in our own 
path to complete rearmament. 

In such a time as this, there are 
not two parties to a strike or lock- 
out. There are three. The gen- 
eral welfare of America itself is 
the third but most important 
party in every controversy involv- 
ing production for national. de- 
fense. And let every labor union 
and every employer take note that 
the general welfare of America 
must take precedence over every 
other consideration. That means 
that strikes and lockouts must be 
the last resort, and peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes the normal 
procedure. 


Compulsion Won‘t Work 
Holds William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


fi. MR. DAVIS points out, com- 
pulsion neither prevents strikes 
nor settles the underlying causes 
of disputes. The regular machin- 
ery for collective bargaining deals 
with the causes of disputes and 
sets up permanent machinery for 
dealing with new issues as they 
develop and also provides machin- 
ery for codperation between man- 
agement and the union, thereby 
developing mutual interests and 
undertakings. 

Where collective bargaining is 
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well established and practiced in 
good faith, interruption of produc- 
tion due to labor disputes becomes 
rarer and rarer. This has been 
true of railroad workers unions, 
the pulp and sulphite workers; 
and the meat-cutter and butcher 
workmen unions have a list of 
firms against which strikes have 
not been declared in 30 years. The 
molders and foundry’ workers 
have an agreement with stove 
manufacturers which has main- 
tained industrial peace for 50 
years. The flint 
glass workers 
have bargained 
collectively with 
their employers’ 
association for 
more than 60 
years and have 
not had a general 
strike in the in- 
dustry in 40 years. 
The paper makers have had union 
agreements with various com- 
panies from 20 to 38 years without 
interruptions due to disputes. 
Many unions, such as printing 
pressmen, photoengravers, team- 
sters, painters, bakery workers, 
write into their agreements pro- 
visions for mediation and volun- 
tary arbitration. The elevator con- 
structors have had no strikes in 
their industry since the plan for a 
national agreement was accepted 
in 1916. The brewery workers 
have advocated mediation, and 
voluntary arbitration has practi- 
cally eliminated strikes. 
Collective bargaining supple- 
mented by mediation and volun- 
tary arbitration will assure the 
United States the greatest protec- 
tion against industrial strife for 
defense production. Employers 
unwilling to accept collective bar- 
gaining and union contracts as la- 
bor rights, and unions unwilling to 
make their gains through normal 
union growth and utilizing an 
emergency as an opportunity for 
organizational strikes, have been 
responsible for the strikes that 
have halted the defense produc- 
tion program. The Defense Me- 
diation Board provided for such 
recalcitrants has already rendered 
substantial service, justifying our 
faith in voluntary principles—in 
line with the proposals advanced 
by The Twentieth Century Fund. 
Collective bargaining lays the 
foundations upon which codépera- 
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tion between management an 
workers can be developed fo: 
more economical production and 
high-quality standards. Co6pera 
tion makes possible an effective: 
partnership in production be 
tween those who give work orders 
and those who carry them out. 

The position of the American 
Federation of Labor upon compul- 
sion has remained unaltered dur- 
ing its 60 years of service. Nor 
can it be changed without repu- 
diating a fundamental principle of 
human freedom—the right of a 
free person to determine whether 
to work or not work. Those who 
work for wages are powerless if 
they act alone, so they have de- 
veloped agencies through which 
to act collectively. When workers 
stop work as a group, they get 
consideration for wrongs and 
grievances that are not otherwise 
considered. When workers nego- 
tiate with their employers, they 
explore problems and fields of 
which both have personal knowl- 
edge, and negotiations can push 
standards definitely higher and 
bolder decisions can be reached 
than when an outsider must har- 
monize the proposals of both sides 
and make decisions for which the 
arbiter will not be responsible for 
carrying out. 

Compulsory arbitration or limi- 
tation of the right to strike limits 
or negates the inalienable right of 
free citizens and substitutes a pro- 
cedure that breeds a feeling of in- 
justice and discontent. 


Remember the Public 
Cautions W. H. Spencer 


Dean, School of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago 


i AM in general agreement with 
everything that Mr. Davis has said 
with respect to the problem of in- 
suring industrial 
peace in this peri- 
od of emergency. 

It must be re- 
membered that 
some labor strife, 
to use a term with 
some emotional 
overtones, is in- 
evitable in a com- 
petitive society. It 
cannot be entirely eliminated even 
in a period of emergency. Reliable 
statistics [Continued on page 58] 
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I. 1940 the cost of nonfatal occu- 
pational injuries in the United 
States approximated 600 million 
dollars—more than enough to 
train, house, clothe, feed, and pay 
the 1941 draft army. These dis- 
abling accidents put the equiva- 
lent of 30,000 workers off the job 
for 30 days! 

No saboteur would ever dream 
of being able to throw a monkey 
wrench like that into production. 
Yet this year the waste will be 
greater because of increased activ- 
ity under pressure and the expan- 
sion of personnel, especially new 
and untrained workers. 

This does not imply that indus- 
trial safety conditions are bad; 
merely that they will have to be 
better. The fact is that the fac- 
tory today is twice as safe as the 
home simply because the safety 
movement has become part of fac- 
tory routine. Since 1926, Ameri- 
can industrial accident frequency 
has been cut 69 percent through 
the application of proved methods 
of safety engineering. The “guil- 
lotine cutter,” for instance, used 
to lop off fingers and arms with 
abandon. The material would 
shift; the operator would try to 
straighten it as the blade fell— 
zing! 

“What we’ve got to do,” say 
safety engineers, “is keep that 
operator’s fingers occupied during 
the drop of the knife and then he 
can’t get them under it.” So now 
the blade won’t move unless the 
worker has his right hand on a 
lever and his left hand pressing a 
button. If he removes either, the 
blade stops. 

Likewise, the punch press used 
to be as hard on fingers as the 
guillotine. Today it has a guard 
mechanism which drops faster 
than the press, and if a hand gets 
in the way, the guard hits it first. 
stopping the press in mid-air. 

In a hundred other ways the 
safety war has been waged in in- 
dustry through the development 
of mechanical safeguards, im- 
proved methods, protective gog- 
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Ly Paul W. Kearney 


THE STAMPING PRESS (above) 
was a notorious finger chopper until 
the electric-eye device, visible on 
either side of the operator's right 
hand, was installed. Now the press 
balks whenever the man's hand is in 
the way. This is typical of the new 
methods being used to reduce in- 
juries—doubly important now as in- 
dustry speeds up for defense. 

This article is the first of three by 
Paul Kearney. Next month he will 
present "Stop the Saboteur!"" Mr. 
Kearney has made a lifelong study 
of accidents—industrial, home, and 
traffic—and is deemed the leading 
writer on the subject of fire preven- 
tion. He's ONE journalist who has 
never worked on newspapers.—Eds. 
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gles, face masks, respirators, 
gauntlets, shoes, work clothes— 
and, what is equally vital, means 
for compelling their use by the 
men they seek to protect. 

In short, we know well enough 
what to do and how to do it. The 
problem confronting us right now 
is merely the intensified applica- 
tion of our knowledge along broad- 
er lines. Without relaxing the ef- 
fort to make machines and tools 
and methods safer, it is just as im- 
portant that: 

1. The employer grasp the full 
significance of the safety problem 
for defense. 

2. He take the necessary steps 
to make men as safe as machines. 

This is evident from the fact 
that small plants have an accident 
frequency rate of 58 percent high- 
er than large plants. It is also ap- 






parent in the records which show 
that 23 percent of all compensa- 
tion paid in 1940 was for falls and 
another 15 percent for “handling 
objects.” These are largely per- 
sonal factors, and in this category 
the National Safety Council re- 
ports these four in the order of 
their importance as accident 
causes: (1) lack of knowledge or 
skill, (2) improper attitude, (3) 
unnecessary exposure to danger, 
(4) improper use of unsafe tools 

With all the hazards that exist 
in rolling mills, powder plants, oil 
wells, and mines, there is much 
food for thought in the fact that 
in 1940, 90,000 American workmen 
were injured by stepping on or 
bumping into something, that 
143,000 more were hurt when 
something dropped on them, that 
312,000 were laid up from hand- 
ling or lifting things, that 234,000 
suffered injuries grave enough to 
draw compensation because they 
plain fell down. 

Certain industries like the 
building trades have a high inci- 
dence of falls as an occupational 
hazard. That is a threat which is 
being met by the improved pro- 
cedure of laying floors as soon as 
the side walls are up so that no- 
body can fall more than one story 
The fact remains, however, that, 
for industry as a whole, falls on 
the same level substantially out- 
number falls from a different level 
—which simmers down to the em- 
barrassing truth that, after all 
these centuries of trying. man still 
hasn’t learned how to walk safely! 

Safety engineering, therefore, 
goes a long way beyond contriving 
means of equipping a dangerous 
machine so that.it will outwit hu- 
man laxities. In terms of expos- 
ure, it is just about as vital to have 
floors treated with a nonskid wax 
as it is to have protective guards 
on cutting machines. It is just as 
essential that we provide adequate 
illumination or introduce the pop- 
ular ten-minute rest period around 
3 o’clock (when fatigue begins to 
run up the accident frequency) as 
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it is to equip a spot welder with a 
proper face shield. 

Yet, having introduced every 
conceivable mechanical safeguard 
against injury in a plant, we still 
have left the biggest factor in the 
whole problem: the human ele- 
ment. And safety engineering 
would get nowhere fast if it did 
not devote thought and labor to 
the vital task of selling every in- 
dividual in an establishment on 
the idea of thinking safety. 

Why were there 32,000 home ac- 
cident fatalities in 1940 as against 
only 15,500 in industry? Because 
industry, for the most part, is safe- 
ty-conscious. The home is not. 

Of these 15,500 occupational 
deaths, no less than 4,200 were on 
farms. Why? Because safety en- 
gineers are working in factories 
and mines and mills, but not on 
farms. As a consequence, one’s 
chances of meeting sudden death 
at work are infinitely greater on 
the farm than they are in, say, a 
modern powder plant. 

In a nutshell, the greatest field 
for further industrial safety prog- 
ress today is in selling the safety 
habit to the personnel of the aver- 
age-sized plant. Meanwhile, big 
plants can’t afford to rest on their 
laurels. They must intensify their 
efforts to keep pace with the ex- 
pansion of defense production. 

One way to accomplish both 
things at the same time is to stop 
thinking of accident prevention as 
a mechanical problem concerning 
any single establishment and to 
approach it as a personnel prob- 
lem affecting an entire commun- 
ity. Here is a need so vital as to 
justify a pooling of interests 
through a local safety council so 
that small firms as well as large 
can benefit by coérdinated effort. 

An excellent stimulant to the 
movement is the age-old idea of 
interdepartmental safety contests 
in individual plants. When these 
begin to grow into interplant or 
interindustry contests throughout 
a city, the accident-prevention 
drive is really getting up steam. 

Another powerful weapon in the 
war on accidents is the foremen’s 
school, in which supervisory em- 
ployees from all types of occupa- 
tions can be drilled in and excited 
about safety work by outstanding 
experts. Financed by a central 
fund, instead of by a few leading 
concerns, such a project can far 
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exceed the limited efforts of any 
individual firm. 

You will travel a long way be- 
fore finding a finer example of this 
doctrine than exists in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. On a visit there not 
long ago, I agreed to attend a 
meeting of the Foremen’s Safety 
School, half expecting to find the 
usual group of three-dozen bored 
men listening to a lot of generali- 
ties which so often pass for “safety 
education.” To my astonishment 
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EMPHASIS on finger safety finds sup- 
port in these enlightening figures 
from "Accident Facts, 1940,"" pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. 











the meeting was held in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, jammed with 
4,000 supervisory employees rep- 
resenting over 600 concerns. It 
had all the fervor of an old-time 
revival meeting and fairly dripped 
with constructive thinking. 

As one of the three safety 
schools conducted in the city by 
organized business, this particular 
project covered three monthly ses- 
sions, eight specialized technical 
groups. It attracted a total regis- 
tration of 8,800—an increase of 500 
over the preceding year. 


By such forthright method: 
some 15,000 key men are trained 
in industrial and traffic safety and 
fire prevention every year. And 
when you’ve once seen the pro- 
gram in action, you realize im 
mediately why Milwaukee’s occu 
pational accident rate is one-third 
the national average! 

Milwaukee’s safety meetings are 
voluntarily jammed to the doors 
simply because the programs are 
kept interesting. They have no 
time for hooey. They also spend 
much less on “accident-prevention 
drives” than most communities of 
comparable size, but get much 
more because the activities are 
carefully planned. Their efforts 
get lasting results mainly be- 
cause they are founded on one 
practical doctrine: minimize rules 
and enforcement and emphasize 
the basic philosophy of safety. 

The crux of the whole matter is 
the development of a safety con- 
sciousness. It must reach from 
the chairman of the board to the 
most scatter-brained messenger 
boy. It must permeate the town. 

The general lack of this attitude 
now is evidenced by the report of 
four State labor boards that one 
out of every 12 compensated cases 
is an infection. If this ratio pre- 
vails generally, the United States 
is wasting 10 million dollars a year 
on 120,000 infection cases—a 
waste definitely preventable by 
prompt adequate attention. 

When safety becomes second 
nature, miracles happen. Only re- 
cently a machinery firm set a rec- 
ord of 11,114,000 man-hours with- 
out an accident. Then a chemical 
plant topped it with an accident- 
free string of 11,361,846 man- 
hours. Following them is a list 
of 26 different concerns that have 
achieved anywhere from one mil- 
lion to 8 million man-hours with- 
out a single injury. 

Such records aren’t established 
by prayer and fasting. They breed 
from a_ painstaking, relentless 
campaign to sell the safety doc- 
trine to every man and woman on 
the payroll! We know what to 
do; we need only to do more of it. 
It must be done collectively in- 
stead of individually—this year 
of all years. Fingers are needed 
for defense. Not even Uncle Sam 
can afford to let occupational in- 
juries lay off 30,000 workers for 
30 days! 
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Rotary: Bulwark of Fellowship 


Midst bomb and shell, it is carrying on—needed more 
than ever before! ... Notes on the ‘State of Rotary’ in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, third and last of the series. 


By Alex. O. Potter 


Assistant Secretary of Rotary International 
in Charge of Eastern Hemisphere Division 
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|| MEETING Thursday, 
12:30 P.M. If air alarm, 3:30 
P.M.,” announces the bulletin of 
the Rotary Club of Chungking, 
the much-bombed capital of Free 
China. And a third of the way 
around the world the weekly let- 
ter of the Rotary Club of Lough- 
borough, England, carries the in- 
formation: “Rotarian S$. P. 
having been good enough to act 
as ‘spotter’ if an Alert howls dur- 
ing lunch, it was agreed that mem- 
bers who have not to go on duty 
may continue their meal. Should 
S. P. give warning of imminent 
danger, the Zenobia dugouts near- 
by will be available.” 

Unexpected war breaks out; un- 
announced hostilities commence; 
without warning, Patras, Greece, 
is bombed from the air while chil- 
dren are hurrying to school. Peo- 
ple flee to the hills, to neighboring 
villages. And from one of those 
villages the Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Patras writes the 
Central Office of the Secretariat of 


Rotary International sending a 
message to his fellow Rotarians 
throughout the world, telling 
them what is happening and hop- 
ing they will understand why the 
Patras Club couldn’t hold regular 
meetings. 

That gives some idea of condi- 
tions under which many Clubs in 
the Eastern Hemisphere are Car- 
rying on. The December, 1940, 
edition of the little folder Brief 
Facts about Rotary lists 49 coun- 
tries or geographical regions with- 
in the Eastern Hemisphere in 
which there were Rotary Clubs as 
of that date. That number does 
not include countries such as Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, where Ro- 
tary Clubs disbanded under pres- 
sure of press and other attacks; 
nor does it include a dozen tram- 
pled countries such as Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, The 
Netherlands, etc., where Rotary 
once flourished, but where it now 
lies crushed under the weight of 
the invader’s totalitarian ideol- 


ogy. Those 49 regions listed only 
last December do, however. in 
clude Luxembourg and Bulgaria 
where Rotary has since come to 
anend. Of the remaining 47 terri 
tories mentioned as having Rotary 


Clubs, 41 are at war, or are en 


gaged in armed hostil 
been invaded and are occupied 
Forty-one out of 47 at war'! 

In the Eastern Hemi 
1,000 Clubs—20 percent of 
ff Clubs in Ro 


( 
tary International—are in terri 
| 


phere al 
most 
the total number 
tories at war or directly affected 
And that fact largely de 
termines the activities of 
Clubs and their member 
Don't get the mistaken idea that 


bv war 


Clubs in Europe, in Asia, in Af 
rica, in Australia, in New Zealand 
and in the islands of the Pacifie 
are engaging only in war-service 
activities They are carrying o 


with the usual phase of Rot 

work even though the are con 
centrating on meeting the new 
challenge to service arising out of 
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THESE war orphans found there was still fun left in the world when 
Hankow, China, Rotarians took them on an outing. Donkey rides, 
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juggling acts—and lemonade, too!—provided an afternoon they'll 
long remember. The Club also gives them medical aid and toys. 
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freedom’s struggle for continued 
life. 

Throughout that territory Clubs 
are meeting. A city like Coven- 
try, England, is bombed almost 
out of physical existence, but a 
few weeks later the Club is once 
more meeting regularly. Rotarians 
from Wusih, Soochow, Hangchow, 
and other occupied cities of China 
cannot meet in their own locali- 
ties. But as refugees in Shanghai 
they carry on in the “Outport Ro- 
tarians’ Tiffin Club.’”* The Club at 
Nairobi, Kenya’s gateway to the 
interior of Africa, where history 
is being made, proudly reports 
that at a meeting in January it 
welcomed visiting Rotarians from 
two Clubs in England and from 
three Clubs in South Africa. The 
Rotarians of valiant Helsinki- 
Helsingfors, capital city of that 
stanch Suomi-Finland, so victo- 
rious in defeat, organizes an inter- 
city meeting which is attended by 
one Past District Governor from 
Sweden and another from Den- 
mark. War reorganization is not 
without its effect on the Fiji 
Islands, but conditions there have 
somewhat settled down and the 
Club at Suva is making headway 


Democratic Swiss citizens 
who are determinedly maintain- 
ing their historic neutrality are 
also keeping Rotary a living force 
in the heart of Europe. 

From Australia a District Gov- 
ernor reports that “Clubs general- 
ly are settling down nicely after 
the shock following the collapse 
of Europe, and the waves of de- 
pression and nationalism are giv- 
ing way to hopeful active service.” 

From North Africa comes word 
that ten members of the Rotary 
Club of Algiers who were away 
on active service and who during 
that time were honorary members 
of the Club have now returned to 
Algiers and are once more active 
members of that Club. In Folkes- 


* Outport = From outside the Port of 
Shanghai. Tiffin =< Luncheon. 
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tone, England, the Rotary Club is 
the only town organization out- 
side the municipal authorities that 
is operating. In the free zone of 
France—in Nice, Vichy, Saint- 
Etienne, and a score of other 
places—Rotarians are carrying on. 
District Conferences have been 
held this year in New Zealand, 
The Philippines, India, Malaya, 
Finland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Egypt. The three Dis- 
tricts in Australia are planning 
to hold their Conferences shortly. 
Clubs in Southern Africa are ar- 
ranging a Sectional Conference. 
Yes, Clubs are meeting. In 
membership they are _ holding 
their own—or even expanding. 
For example, in Great Britain and 
Ireland during the year 1940, 33 
Clubs had an increase of from 
three to nine members each, while 
in the Netherlands Indies in 1940- 
41 the increase in Club member- 
ship averages 10 percent through- 
out the District. New Rotary 
Clubs, too, are being organized 
Since July 1, 1940, two Clubs in 
Denmark, two in India, two in Aus- 
tralia, one in the Netherlands In- 
dies, and one in South Africa have 
been admitted to membership in 
Rotary International. Other Clubs 
are in process of organization— 
three in Ceylon, two in India, one 
in China, two in Australia, two in 
Iceland, two in Portugal. There 
are further good prospects for 
new Clubs in South Africa, Bur- 
ma. India, Thailand, Australia, 
Switzerland, Sweden. Four Clubs 
were in process of organization in 
Greece, but all hope of complet- 
ing the organization of those Clubs 
lies shattered with the prostrate 
form of that heroic country. 
Rotary Clubs are meeting under 
most difficult circumstances, are 
succeeding in bringing members 
together. Why? “Because the fel- 
lowship is worth it” succinctly 
answers the Rotary Club of Felix- 
stowe, England. Similar replies 
come from other corners of the 
world. After suspending meetings 





for eight months the Rotary Clu} 
of Dakar, Senegal, in French Wes: 
Africa, resumed meetings in Jan 
uary. Commented the Club Pres- 
ident, “This interruption made u 
feel even stronger the necessit, 
of dipping into that atmosphere o! 
warm Rotary fellowship which is 
ours.” 

Although Switzerland is not di 
rectly scathed by war’s blight, it 
knows the pinch of restrictions on 
foodstuff, cloth, gasoline. etc. Fx- 
isting conditions make the holding 
of intercity Rotary Club meetings 
difficult. Therefore, the Rotary 
Club of Zurich—that charming old 
city where I spent so many happy 
years—has taken the initiative in 
sending small delegations of Zu- 
rich Rotarians to attend the regu- 
lar Rotary luncheons of other 
Clubs in Switzerland and in that 
way is endeavoring to maintain 
and develop fellowship. 

The Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Adelaide, Australia, com- 
ments in the bulletin of that Club: 
“We dig trenches and build shel- 
ters to protect the material part 
of us. Let us get behind the bul- 
wark of fellowship and service to 
protect our sanity and the spirit- 
ual part of us. Let us do the jobs, 
gay or sad, that are given us to do; 
and prove in spite of all that Ro- 
tary ideals are solid, enduring, and 
practical.” 

And what about Rotary’s Sec- 
ond Object? In New Zealand a 
Past District Governor has do- 
nated a research fellowship in 
social relations; the value of that 
scholarship is £1,500 a year for 
five years. From Sian, in the 
heart of China, comes the plea, 
“Send us suggestions for Voca- 
tional Service Work applicable to 
conditions in the East.” And Ma- 
nila, Shanghai, and other cities 
make surveys to see just what 
work in that phase of Rotary can 
be done in the East. The Club at 
Melbourne, Australia. appoints a 
Committee to study the question 
“Making up pay of employees 
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FOR WAR relief (left)—eight military 
ambulances, the gift of Rotarians of 
Britain and Ireland. . . . Fleetwood, Eng- 
land, Rotarians (below) present a trailer 
ambulance to the Air-Raid Precaution 
services. . . . Cheer and food are dis- 
pensed to troops at this canteen (center) 
the Bombay, India, Rotary Club gave. 
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who enlist and providing for em- 
ployment after the war for those 
who enlist.” In Britain a watch- 
ful eye is kept on irregular prac- 
tices such as bribery and secret 
commissions. In Sweden, in Den- 
mark, in Switzerland, Rotarians 
wrestle with the problems of keep- 
ing alive the business service they 
render to the public. 

Clubs and individual Rotarians 
still try to make their localities 
better places in which to live. 
Calcutta, Shanghai, and _ other 
Clubs have successfully attacked 
the beggar problem. In South 
Africa the Clubs at Durban, East 
London, and Johannesburg have 
given special attention to ques- 
tions of native welfare, native 
wages, and standards of living. 
In Malaya, the Club at Ipoh main- 
tains a home for abandoned chil- 
dren; Penang has organized and 
cares for market boys. For five 
years the Club at Hankow, China, 
has sponsored an eye clinic; dur- 
ing that time some 18,000 patients 
were treated. That Club also con- 
ducts a leprosy clinic. Brisbane, 
Australia, conducted its annual 
boys’ camp. In New Zealand a 
Rotarian two years ago donated 
£10,000 to be administered by the 
Rotary Clubs of Christchurch and 
Wellington for the benefit of poor 
boys. At the District Conference 
a year ago that same Rotarian an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
trust fund of £100,000, the in- 
come of which is to be applied in 
aid of disabled soldiers, children, 
and charity. In announcing that 
gift the donor stated that the in- 
spiration had come from Rotary. 

The Club at Lahore, India, has 









HOMELESS boys—a dozen of 
them in Ipoh, Federated Malay 
States—know this as home 
since the local Rotary Club fur- 
nished the building (above) 
erected by the Government. Ro- 
tarians supply food, clothing, 
and the necessary supervision. 


LITTLE comfort at night are a 
covering of sky and a blanket 








of stars! And for escape from 
that 30 homeless people of 
Porto, Portugal, are thanking 
F local Rotarians (right), who pro- 


. vided 30 clean beds and warm 
bedding for a Night Shelter. 
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adopted a Punjab village four 
miles distant from 
the aim that through intensive up- 
lifting work the village can be 
made a model for others to copy 
Bombay conducted an essay com- 
petition on invercommunal har 
mony. Baroda runs a labor-wel- 


Lahore with 


fare center; Jamshedpur has given 
attention to lepers; Colombo con 
ducted a holiday camp for 30 boy 
and also collected old clothes for 
boys and girls in the slum area: 

In the Netherlands Indies, Ro 
tary Clubs and Rotarian 
been active in 
vention, combatting 


have 
tuberculosis pre 
usury, sup 
porting a school for poor children 


establishing student loan funds 
maintaining boys’ camps. In The 
Philippines there has been work 


of town beautification, youth guid 
ing, boys’ camps 

In Europe, with the 
tive war hanging low 
Rotarians are engaged in a multi 


pall Ot at 
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tude of activities to preserve o1 
better their communities 
fer to only one such activity: Last 
Winter the Rotary Club of Porto, 
Portugal, provided 30 beds, mat 
tresses, and linen for a 
homeless people. 


To re 


helter for 


The limitations of a compara 
tively brief article do not make it 
possible to list all the splendid 
Community Service Work that ha 
been done, that is being done, by 
Rotary Clubs in the Eastern Hem 
isphere. Nor is it possible to men 
tion the name of every Club that 
has performed outstanding work 
in that service. But it would be 
difficult to find one Club in that 
region that has not already im 
printed its mark on its community 
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that has not earned the respect, 
admiration, and good wishes of 
the citizens of its locality. The 
work, too, that is being done by 
wives of Rotarians is appreciated. 
Only recently the widow of a Jo- 
hannesburg Rotarian bequeathed 
£5,000 to the Ladies of Rotary in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, for 
the furtherance of their ‘Good 
Samaritan” work. 

Nor do Rotarians of the Eastern 
Hemisphere overlook any possibil- 
ity to further goodwill and under- 
standing between people of differ- 
ent nations. Following up previous 
“goodwill visits” to India, China, 
and Ceylon, the President and the 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Rangoon, Burma, undertook a 
goodwill mission to Java, Malaya, 
and Thailand, visiting 11 Rotary 
Clubs with the object of fostering 
friendly relations and creating 
better understanding, peace, and 
goodwill. 

In London, Rotarians or former 
Rotarians from Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and France have formed an 
interallied Rotary fellowship, to 
preserve and develop their con- 
tacts in Rotary, to carry on with 
Rotary activities while working 
in exile to hasten the day when 
they will be able to return to their 
homes and serve in the work of 
reconstruction—including the re- 
éstablishment of Rotary. In many 
localities Rotary brings together 
leading men from different reli- 
gious and racial communities or 
groups. Thus the Clubs at Cairo, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, 


Shanghai, embrace men of many 
different nationalities within their 
membership. Even in a compar- 
atively small Club such as the one 


at Seremban in the Federated 
Malay State of Negri Sembilan, 
there are Malayan, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Indian, Ceylonese, Eura- 
sian, American, and British in a 
membership of 27. 

(Speaking of the Federated Ma- 
lay States, let’s digress a moment 
to remark that the Sultan of Sel- 
ingor is an honorary Rotarian, as 
is the Sultan of Perak. The former 
was a charter member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Klang and Coast, was 
its President, and continued as an 
active member of the Club until 
he ascended the throne as Sultan. ) 


Cours IN Britain are giving 
thought to probable post-war 
problems — are taking steps to 
help formulate opinion as to the 
ways in which those problems can 
be solved. In Portugal Rotarians 
are caring for and are helping ref- 
ugees—thousands of whom have 
poured into Portugal in an en- 
deavor to flee Europe’s horrors. 
In Sweden there is concentration 
on an effort to keep contact and 
codperation among the Northern 
countries a living thing; and 
Swedish Rotarians have given ma- 
terial help in needy Finland and 
Norway. The Acting Governor of 
the Rotary District in Finland and 
two other leading Finnish Ro- 
tarians have started a series of 
visits to Rotary Clubs in Sweden. 
From Denmark comes word: “I 
am not among those Rotarians 
who think that the Fourth Object 
should be eliminated. It simply 
cannot be eliminated. If we did 
that, Rotary would be a_ body 
without a head. . . . Rotary may 
be abolished. It has been in other 
countries and it could be here, but 
Rotary ideals in their finest form 








ROTARIANS of Dagupan, The Philippines, recently celebrated their Club’s second birthday 
with an “Armando de Arruda Pereira meeting.” Pictured at the microphone is President Mari- 
ano F. Lichauco, and seated before him is the guest speaker, Past Director Carlos Romulo. 
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can never die. If we hold fast to 
Rotary’s Fourth Object, we shal! 
belong to that portion of mankind 
which can always be found in 
every country, in every age, and 
in every form of society, and 
which tries to save the most prec- 
ious values for mankind.” 

Rotarians of the Eastern Hem- 
isphere regretfully realize that 
forces of evil and illwill have 
forced universal goodwill into an 
eclipse. But nothing daunted, 
they are cherishing the intercoun- 
try contacts they still have, they 
are carefully protecting the re- 
maining strands of the Rotary 
cord of fellowship, they are nurs- 
ing their goodwill, and with their 
faces turned hopefully and confi- 
dently toward the future are fight- 
ing to make possible the day when 
a development of international 
goodwill, of international under- 
standing, shall lead to interna- 
tional peace. 

However, the fact that so many 
of the Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs are at war largely deter- 
mines the activities of those 
Clubs and their members. Woven 
in with the threads of Club Serv- 
ice, Vocational Service, Commu- 
nity Service, and International 
Service is a brilliant pattern of 
war service which helps develop 
the shape of each other service 
and which tones and colors the en- 
tire Rotary tapestry. 

Picture Shanghai: a part of the 
city being pulverized in weeks of 
terrible fighting; hundreds of 
thousands of terror-stricken, help- 
less, hopeless refugees pouring 
into another part of the city, seek- 
ing refuge; hastily constructed 
camps for those hapless victims; 
suffering, hunger, illness; the dan- 
ger of epidemic. The Rotary Club 
saw the problem, saw the oppor- 
tunity for service. An ambulance 
was acquired and converted into a 
“Rotary Mobile Clinic.” Manned 
first by medical members of the 
Shanghai Rotary Club, later by a 
refugee doctor and nurse, that Mo- 
bile Clinic ministered for two 
years to the population of 13 refu- 
gee camps—provided over 59,000 
treatments. 

Blitzkrieg! Devastated cities; 
thousands of maimed and battered 
victims—children, women, men; 
increasing needs for blood trans- 
fusions; [Continued on page 59] 
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“4 CREDIT to Rotary!’’—that was the 
nanimous verdict of the judges on the 
ores of manuscripts submitted in THE 
2OTARIAN’S essay contest on How Can 

North American Rotary Clubs Promote 
‘nderstanding and Goodwill among the 
mericas? The contest was open to 
Vorth American Rotarians. 

The judges—Isaac Joslin Cox, profes- 
sor of Latin-American history at North- 
estern University; Carl F. Huth, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 

Chicago; and Donald A. Adams, Past 

President of Rotary International— 
vere also almost as unanimous in se- 

lecting two top-ranking papers. So 

close were their points that both of 
them will win first prizes of $100 each. 

Their writers are Thomas B. Portwood, 

of San Antonio, Texas, and Marshall 

Hughes, of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The third prize of $25 is awarded to 

S. Lewis Land, of Buffalo, New York. 
To all who entered, our sincere 

thanks. You have offered many sug- 

gestions which can hardly fail to bear 
good fruit. Now, the two first prize- 
winning essays, slightly abridged.—Ebs. 


Two Great Fields 
Says Thomas B. Portwood 


Rotary Club, San Antonio, Texas 


| * BROAD, general fields of activity 
or means of approach present them- 
selves in attempting to build a program 
for a better understanding of the Amer- 
icas: 

I. Development by study, reading, 
and discussion of a wide knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
other Americas. 

II. Exercise of influence, both direct 
and indirect, by Clubs and indi- 
vidual Rotarians, upon vital fac- 
tors involved. 

The first field is that of developing 
a wide knowledge and understanding 
of the countries. There are several 
steps involved in doing this which are 
within reach of all the Rotary Clubs in 
North America. 

1. Our Clubs should organize and 
promote definite groups for the study 
of the Americas. The International 
Service Committee of each local Club 
should initiate this study. This Com- 
mittee should map out a comprehensive 
plan and arrange for the study groups 
and the general Club programs to fol- 
low. The Committee should collect ma- 
terial such as maps, books, and pictures 
for use by members. These can form 
the basis for study. 

2. A series of programs for the reg- 
ular Club meetings should follow the 
study groups. These programs should 
be so organized and presented that the 
entire Club will become interested and 
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informed. General discussion periods 
in which all members may participate 
will strengthen this program. The pro- 
gram leader must really know his sub- 
ject, having made careful study in ad- 
vance. All information must be strictly 
accurate. 

Wise and careful program planning 
is essential. It probably would be im- 
practical to arrange a program covering 
each country. It would be preferable 
to select subjects that cover certain im- 
portant, broad fields, such as Trade in 
the Western Hemisphere, Linking the 
Americas by Roads and Airways, His- 
tory of Democracy in South America, 
Great Heroes of Latin America. Other 
topics will present themselves. 

3. The next step is to spread infor- 
mation and create interest throughout 
our communities. Through Club pro- 
grams growing out of the study groups 
the members will have become ac- 
quainted with the field, and, while still 
studying and learning, they can begin 
to create interest in, and bring to their 
neighbors and friends outside of Rotary, 
a better understanding of our southern 
neighbors by use of the press, radio, 
schools, and other agencies. All dis- 
cussion groups as well as Rotary pro- 
grams can be covered and reported in 
the local press. It is important to have 
correct information in all news stories. 

The radio furnishes another means 
of spreading information. Interesting 
panel discussions or roundtables can be 
worked out as an outgrowth of the 
study groups. Four or five Rotarians 
could develop such a program and se- 
cure time on the local station. 

Rotary Clubs can invite to their meet- 
ings on Pan-American subjects students 
from high schools and colleges. They 
may be invited to participate in the 
programs and discussions. They may 
then return to their schools and report 
to the student body, either in classes or 


assembly, some of their findings. They 
may organize similar study and dis- 
cussion groups in the schools. Libra- 


rians in both schools and public libra- 
ries can be asked to “feature” volumes 
on Latin America which they may have 
on their shelves. They will thus pro- 
vide and arrange for easy access to 
many people a nucleus of material on 
Latin America. If there is a scarcity 
of material in the libraries, local Ro- 
tary Clubs can donate needed. volumes. 

Rotary Clubs can help to bring about 
Pan-American friendship by doing all 
they can to remove the language bar- 
rier. A Spanish or Portuguese class 
for Rotary members could be organized 
and expanded to include non-Rotarians. 

Through emphasis on Latin America 
by the local Rotary Club, students may 
seek scholarships to colleges and uni- 
versities in Latin-American countries. 
The local Club should assist these young 
people in obtaining scholarships, and, 
if possible, sponsor financially a stu- 
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dent in a Latin-American university. If 
a Latin-American student attends a uni 
versity in North America, the local Club 
may assist him in getting established 
and adjusted in his work here. Mem 
bers can do much to make him feel at 
home. Rotary Clubs can organize and 
sponsor student tours of the Americas 

The second large field of activity is 
the influence which North American 
Rotary Clubs can bring to bear. 

Local Rotary Clubs and _ individual 
Rotarians can urge publishers to put 
out good translations of Spanish books 
so that the literary exchange between 
North and South America will not be 
limited to Don Quixote and Gone with 
the Wind. Likewise, Clubs can per 
suade magazine publishers to put out 
Spanish editions. Those which are al- 
ready being sent to Latin America are 
being received with extraordinary in- 
terest. Rotary members can sponsor 
gift subscriptions to their own ReEvIsTA 
RoTaRIA and other leading magazines 
which may be printed in Spanish and 
Portuguese for their associates and cus- 
tomers, as effective creators of goodwill. 
Clubs can also make ReEvisTa ROTARIA 
available to college and_ high-school 
students and in public libraries. 

Rotary Clubs can request State boards 
of education to revise textbooks to in- 
clude more Latin-American history, can 
urge the inclusion of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese in the school curriculum. 

Clubs can urge universities and col- 
leges to exchange professors and teach- 
ers with similar institutions in South 
and Central America. 

Rotary Clubs can help develop better 
trade relations with these countries by 
consciously and consistently using their 
products. The necessity for this is 
brought out in every discussion of Pan- 
American relations. This can be di- 
rectly applicable in local Clubs where 
Rotary members use or buy in their 
businesses commodities available’ in 
Latin America. Rotarians must see this 
as a real need, and use their influence, 
both direct and indirect, toward free 
flow of business among the Americas. 


Civurs can use their influence to see 
that the United States sends compe- 
tent, high-type officials to diplomatic 
posts in the various countries. Clubs 
should extend every courtesy and hos- 
pitality to Consuls and other represent- 
atives of Latin-American countries in 
our cities. They should not only be 
made welcome to Rotary meetings, but 
also should be made to feel that indi- 
vidual members are interested in them 
as persons. Entertainment and recep- 
tion in the homes of members go 
straight to the heart. 

Rotary Clubs in North America must 
influence people of North America in 
understanding and appreciating the ne- 
cessity of putting ourselves as a people 
in contact with these people. Through 
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the leadership of Rotary Clubs the peo- 
ples of the Americas must be made to 
recognize and appreciate values in each 
other. Rotary Clubs must go beyond 
cordial diplomatic relations and satis- 
factory business flow, which, although 
important aids, will not attain the goal 
we seek. Rotary must show that these 
countries are democracies with ideals 
and ideas similar to ours; that they, 
even as we, are basically and funda- 
mentally American. Rotary must see 
and point the way beyond differences 
in language, history, and economic 
status. Rotary must emphasize the 
need for personal relationship in the 
good-neighbor policy. 

Finally, Rotary Club members must 
bring up their children to recognize 
that these other Americans are striving 
for the same goal as we. With the 
youth of the Americas in accord, the 
day of understanding among the Amer- 
icas will not be far off. 


Study History First 
Urges Marshall Hughes 


Rotary Club, Kansas City, Missouri 


L. HAS TRULY been said that the 
peace and security of the United States 
are dependent upon the peace and se- 
curity of all the 20 Latin-American 
countries and that the United States 
defense means Pan-American defense. 
Our Government, through such chan- 
nels as trade agreements and loans of 
money, is making a sincere effort to be 
a good neighbor, but as the Committee 
for Inter-American Cooperation says, 
“No Government is strong enough to 
fill the gap of such diversity as exists 
between the two continents. The only 
feasible gap is from the people to the 
people. The people of the United States 
must become hemisphere-conscious.” A 
popular inter-American movement is 
needed to supplement the efforts of 
Governments, one which would not only 
stimulate better trade relations, but also 
allay suspicion and fear, and avert the 
menace of strongly entrenched Nazi 
and Fascist influence in the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. No organization is bet- 
ter fitted to promote understanding and 
goodwill among the Americas than Ro- 
tary Clubs. 

It is first essential that, through a 
program of education, we learn more 
about the peoples of the various Latin- 
American countries, who differ so that 
one cannot properly group them to- 
gether: their history, their culture, and 
their problems. 

The more than 500 Rotary Clubs of 
Ibero-America are doing good work 
along this line, as can be seen from the 
article in the April Rorarian Rotary Is 
Our Passport!, by Cesar D. Andrade. 
They have broken the ground and 
planted the seeds of understanding and 
goodwill, but we need to cultivate them 
and, also, to dispose of a few weeds 
which we, in our indifference, have al- 
lowed to grow. 

We cannot understand the peoples in 
the Latin-American countries until we 
know something of their history. When 
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we study that, it is easy to understand 
why our sense of values and our atti- 
tudes are different, and how a descend- 
ant of a Spanish grandee would not 
have the same outlook as a Puritan de- 
scendant. We need to see to it that 
they understand us. So far, one of their 
chief sources of information has been 
our movies, which, though greatly en- 
joyed, have not always been conducive 
to authentic education. A better means 
is an exchange of literature. If each 
Rotary Club would assemble some re- 
liable books and pamphlets on Latin 
America, display them prominently, call 
attention to them at meetings, and allow 
the members to take them out for a 
limited time, it would do a great deal 
toward promoting understanding. One 
person could have charge of these, and 
the Club should buy the material. 

Another way in which North Amer- 
ican Rotary Clubs can promote under- 
standing and goodwill among the Amer- 
icas is to become familiar with the 
problems and needs confronting the 
Americas today. 

Countries of Latin America, which is 
2% times the size of the United States, 
and possesses every basic material, ex- 
cept sufficient coal, have been depend- 
ent for their livelihood upon trade with 
foreign markets. Less than 8 percent 
of their trade is among themselves. 
Each country produces, for the most 
part, only one or two things, so when 
there is no market for that, it has noth- 
ing to fall back on. Prior to 1938 and 
1939, as a general rule, U. S. imports 
from those countries exceeded exports 
by a considerable margin, giving them 
a favorable trade balance; but for the 
last three years Latin America has had 
an unfavorable trade balance with the 
United States, amounting to 41 million 
dollars in 1938, over 50 million in 1939, 
over 107 million in 1940! 

The United States has been the larg- 
est single buyer in Latin America, but 
has bought only one-third of its ex- 
ports, while the European countries 
have bought one-half. Because of their 
positive balance of European trade, 
Latin-American countries were able to 
pay for their increased trade with us. 
Now they have lost a great deal of this 
European trade and their trade with us 
has fallen off because they cannot pay. 
At the same time, huge surpluses are 
piling up and a Latin America over- 
loaded with surpluses would have to 
open her arms to any buyer, even if it 
were a member of the Axis. Experts tell 
us that we must balance United States 
trade with Latin America if we wish 
to prevent economic disintegration. 

Economists tell us that one solution 
of Latin America’s problem lies in in- 
creased industrialization. To do this, 
it will need North American capital, 
and we can prove that we are really 
good neighbors by giving it in a spirit 
of strict partnership. But if we help 
Latin America to develop her own re- 
sources, her industrialization will do 
her no good unless she has a market. 
If we want those markets, we must do 
away with the high tariff barriers that 
have been such a drawback to business 
in the past. The chief cause of this is 
to be found in the Smoot-Hawley tar- 
iff of 1930. It is known to be unscien- 


tific, discriminatory, and ruinous jo 
trade and its repeal would do more to 
promote understanding and good,’j] 
among the Americas than anything e}s¢ 
could possibly do. In fact, it must come 
before there can be true economic injer- 
American cooperation. 

This 1930 tariff has not only int 
fered with the flow of trade, but also 
by its discrimination against the meat 
of the entire country of Argentina he- 
cause some parts had hoof-and-mouth 
disease, it has done much to make 
enemies for us in Latin America. Rec. 
ognizing the injustice of this discrim- 
ination, our Government negotiated and 
signed what is known as the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention with Argentina in 
1935 which would bar only the sections 
actually having the disease, but Con- 
gress has never ratified the Convention 
Even if it brought a large quantity of 
meat into this country, it would still 
pay us to ratify it because of the much 
needed goodwill it would bring; as a 
matter of fact, it would not bring in 
enough meat to disturb our market. 

The time has come when, if they 
really desire to promote understanding 
and goodwill, Rotary Clubs of the 
United States must study this remedial 
legislation. Each Club could appoint a 
Legislative Chairman and Committee 
who would study the matter and then 
individuals can get in touch with their 
Congressmen and not stop until favor- 
able action is taken. If all Rotary Clubs 
in the United States did that, it would 
only be a short while until this greatest 
stumbling block to understanding and 
goodwill would be removed. 
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A. A practical means for carrying out 
this program, I suggest that each Rotary 
Club appoint a General Chairman of 
inter-American codperation; that this 
Chairman should, in turn, appoint four 
Committees, one on literature; one on 
programs, which would work with the 
Program Chairman and see that one 
program a month was devoted to this 
subject; a Legislative Committee, whose 
duties have already been mentioned; 
and a Ways and Means Committee, 
whose duty it would be to sponsor Pan- 
American Clubs such as are mentioned 
in the April Rotarian, student forums, 
compulsory Spanish or Portuguese in 
schools, call to the attention of the 
Club Latin-American art exhibits, ex- 
change business ideas, encourage more 
exchange students to go from here to 
Latin America (so far more Latin Amer- 
icans have come here than we have sent 
down there, and it has helped tremen- 
dously to increase their understanding 
of us), and stress the desirability of 
buying Pan-American, turning south for 
the things we formerly bought abroad. 

This job of promoting understanding 
and goodwill among the Americas is a 
big one—the largest and most impor- 
tant that North American Rotary Clubs 
have ever undertaken; but it is timely, 
interesting, and vital, and one that Ro- 
tary, because of the type and character 
of its members, is peculiarly fitted to do. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, says that 
from our codperation may well come 
the most important contribution of our 
time to the civilization of man. 
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Where Gown Goes to Tow 


HERE did educators of the city 
of Denver, Colorado, come by 
their acute sense of community? 
They have had it for a long time—since 
1859, it might be said. In that year an 
Irishman, elegant in broadcloth, drove 
into town, encouraging his ox team with 
sulphurous explosions in Latin and 
Greek. Pained, the story goes, at see- 
ing the younger citizens growing up to 
ignorance and illiteracy, the “professor,” 
on his own initiative, gave the raw new 
settlement its first school. 

Giving to the community must be 
close to Number One in the Denver 
schoolmaster’s code of behavior. He 
has been a pioneer in adult education. 
He has developed an outstanding train- 
ing center, the famed Opportunity 
School. He has conducted so many of 
the original experiments in the effort 
to relate school to society that a “work- 
shop” of 200 educators gathers from 
over the country every Summer in his 
city to assay the progress made. The 
University of Denver has built an an- 
swer to the question “What is education 
for?” into the very concrete and con- 
tours of its stadium, a structure de- 
signed not simply to accommodate foot- 
ball crowds, but for all-round, all-year 
community usage. The vast stadium 
serves as a sky-roofed theater, admir- 
able for mass-attended pageants and 
plays, concerts and ceremonies. 

Ever since John Evans, after helping 
found Northwestern University and 
giving his name to Evanston, Illinois, 
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came West with his splendid whiskers 
to serve as Colorado’s territorial gover- 
nor and inspire the founding of a col- 
lege, that institution has been not only 
of but for the city of Denver. 

Learning, like art, may be said to ex- 
ist for two purposes: for its own sake, 
which is to say for the gratification of 
those who are “in the know,” and for 
its applicability to the activities of life. 
Denver University is something of a 
specialist in this field of the applicabil- 
ity of learning. It does not say: here 
on the heights we shall build our clois- 
ter, with books and wise pale men and 
a fine scorn for the market place. It 
says: we of the gown will come down 
to the town. 

And just how, you ask, does such a 
policy work out? 

Denver’s big stores are organized as 
a Retail Merchants’ Bureau. About ten 
years ago Bureau members were la- 
menting the ineffectiveness of so large 
a part of their sales personnel. Some- 
body suggested an appeal to the Univer- 
sity. Would it provide courses? 

It would try. An appropriate curricu- 
lum was worked out and the merchants 
agreed to stand half the expense. The 
results were so satisfying that the Bu- 
reau continued to sponsor the “Retail 
Institute.” Each Winter 300 to 400 em- 
ployees register for courses in business 
mathematics, selling, psychology, per- 
sonality development, and speech. They 
are eligible to consultation with faculty 
members on personal and vocational 
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problems and the services of the place 
ment bureau are open to them. 

Such an activity solves no cosmic 
riddle, adds nothing to literature. What 
is it good for? ... A woman who had 
acted for years as manager of a small 
shop on Colfax Avenue enrolled with 
the Retail Institute She was made 
aware of her own timidity and lack of 
force. She applied herself to effecting 
a change, a change so marked that her 
employer pushed her ahead to a better 
job in a larger shop. Last Winter a 
department-store executive visited a 
sales-class meeting. He was so im 
pressed by the keenness in discussion 
of one of the girl students that he in 
quired her name, was surprised to learn 
she had long been employed in the re 
ceiving department of his own business 
He offered her an opportunity at some 
thing above routine. She has already 
received two promotions. 

Denver University realistically recog 
nizes business for what it is—the cen 
tral force in our civilization. A valu 
able instrument of that recognition is a 
Bureau of Eusiness and Social Research, 
whose purpose is to provide informa 
tion that can be used in working out 
the community’s business, social, and 
governmental problems 

For example, the Bureau prepares an 
annual survey of city properties, occu- 
pied and vacant, by type and size, by 
age and district. The reports have come 
to be indispensable to the intelligent 
management of Denver real-estate, con- 
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A FLYING: CITY—an early “transport plane” designed in 1804 by E. G. Robertson, 


English scientist, but never built. It was to carry 60 people. This print is from 
the. Denver Public Library’s aviation-history collection, one of the world’s largest. 





struction, and loan enterprises and have 
been imitated in other cities. 

The Adult Education Council and the 
public schools, jointly, were in need of 
information to guide their efforts in 
meeting problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. The University’s Bureau made 
an examination of the city’s youth sit- 
uation. At another time it undertook 
a census of high-school graduates to 
determine the extent and the nature of 
their unemployment—this information 
to aid in the shaping of a vocational- 
training program. 

In the past five years 25 of these stu- 
dies have been published, each re- 
quested by some business or social 
group and addressed to some specific 
problem. Colorado’s precarious finan- 
cial condition led the Denver City Club 
to request several inquiries into State 
affairs. The resulting reports cleared 
away a 20-year accumulation of confu- 
sion, misinformation, and rumor and 
gave citizens and officials the simplest, 
clearest picture they ever had had of 
their State’s governmental affairs. 

Whatever the subject, these Bureau 
studies seek to inform, not to reform, 
to furnish not opinions, but a sound 
basis for opinions. The investigations 
are not assigned exclusively to the 
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faculty. Qualified students get their 
hands in; they have the opportunity to 
meet situations and people outside of 
library doors. 

However much Denver people may 
deserve scolding for complacency as to 
local matters, they cannot be charged 
with disinterest and provincialism in 
international affairs. A downtown 
office building is in part responsible 
for this. Seventeen years ago, James 
Causey, a trustee, gave the structure 
to the University, the income to be used 
to encourage an informed world-mind- 
edness. Herbert Hoover, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Mohandas K. Gandhi, Ramsay 
MacDonald, and others of similar stand- 
ing took part in planning a program 
for a Foundation for the Advancement 
of Social Sciences. Dr. Ben M. Cher- 
rington (borrowed by Secretary Hull 
to set up the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations), a Denver 
Rotarian, was put in command. 

With the drive of an evangel, “Dr. 
Ben” has run the Foundation with such 
effect as to change the city from a far- 
off, high-altitude isolation camp to an 
observation tower overlooking’ the 
globe. The activity program is exten- 
sive and restless. 

Fortnightly through the Winter there 





are Saturday luncheon forums at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. The dining-roo: 
the largest in town, fill to capacit 
Renowned authorities lead discussi: 
on immediate international topics. B 
ness and professional men listen a 
take part. A _ lecture series. brings 
Walter Lippmann, Harold Laski, Ra 
mond Leslie Buell, Nicholas Mun 
Butler, and like personalities to Deny: 

Dr. Ben’s Foundation provides a 
number of seminars for interested c 
zens. There will be “the Tuesday mor; 
ing” for women, “the Wednesday e\ 
ning” for Junior Leaguers who meet f 
dinner and roundtable discussion, “the 
Library” for young business and pro. 
fessional people. To these seminars thy 
Foundation assigns faculty members 
leaders. It supplies informed speake) 
to groups throughout the city and Stat 
Institutes on pressing public issues are 
held from time to time for representa 
tive leaders in the economic and pro 
fessional life of the West. In February, 
1940, for instance, sessions on inte) 
American relations had as their object 
the interpretation of Latin America by) 
eminent Latin Americans themselves 
The Foundation dispatches representa 
tives to important world gatherings t 
observe and bring home firsthand re- 
ports. It sponsors conferences of col- 
lege undergraduates of the Rocky 
Mountain States for the discussion of 
world problems. Last Fall a project 
covering Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming was set afoot under the title 
“Changing Relationships in the Western 
Hemisphere and Their Implications for 
the Rocky Mountain Region.” 

And so it is more than coincidence 
or politeness that has so often led vis 
itors to observe of Denver that it is, as 
James Causey hoped, the most world- 
minded city in the country. The Uni- 
versity’s persistent and varied efforts 
to inform and even to alarm the people 
and dynamite them out of inertia has 
made the institution a “force” in its 
part of the world. For over two years 
the Colorado Governmental Research 
Association has been analyzing the op 
eration of local government units, to 
their embarrassment and citizen en- 
lightenment. To all such activities, the 
University has supplied much of the 
initial stimulus. It was in recognition 
of these unusual achievements as a 
moderator and matchmaker as between 
the people and their government that it 
was selected by the Sloan Foundation 
as the place to establish a Department 
of Government Management. 

This Department does not attempt to 
prepare its graduates for jobs within 
government, but for jobs examining 
government from the outside for the 
people. Are there such jobs? There 
are more than the Department has been 
able to fill. 

And here again the efforts made are 
not confined to the campus. For a Sum- 
mer week at Estes Park village, just 
outside the front door to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, the University 
stages a Citizens’ Conference on Gov- 
ernment. The experts come, yes; but 
they are present to perform for and “to 
play ball” with the laymen. And the 
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men come, over 300 of them, from 
parts of the United States and all 
ks of life. 

They live in easy informality about 

village, in the hotels and cottage 
ymps, in tents and trailers. The day- 
ght programs consist of morning and 
fternoon roundtables, each limited, for 
timacy and flexibility, to 40 men. 

F. E. Eldean, director of the Tax 
Foundation of New York City, after de- 

ribing the conference as a milestone 
n the progress of citizen groups, went 

n to remark, “I see a new institution 
evolve... an active citizen organiza- 
tion with adequate research facilities 

.. providing a forum for the open 
iscussion of governmental problems, a 
ew Town Hall, a balance and a check, 

great force in a strengthened democ- 
acy. 

I have been able to hit only some of 
the high spots. Nothing has been said 
ibout the University’s little theater, 
which is wide open, in its stage and 
radio activities, to amateur actors, 
writers, and technicians whether they 
are on the campus or not. In a pre- 
vious issue of THE ROTARIAN something 
was told about the Summer play festi- 
val in the ancient high-country mining 
camp of Central City.* It should be 
added that the old stone opera house 
belongs to the University of Denver and 
that the immensely popular revivals of 
last-century plays and operas are under 
its sponsorship. 

I have said nothing about the Speech 
Institute, which draws 1,000 or more 
high-school and college people annually 
to Denver, there to orate and debate, 
to engage in drama projects, mock leg- 
islative assemblies, in forums and panel 
discussions. Nothing has been said 
about the extracurricular parts taken 
by members of the University staff in 
numerous civic affairs, clubs, and cul- 
tural enterprises. 

And, finally, nothing has been said 
about other institutions of the city 
which are feeding fact-hungry Denver 
with the solid but palatable food it de- 
mands. Just this one instance: In the 
Public Library, Dr. Malcolm G. Wyer, 
another Rotarian, is building one of the 
finest collections of aviation history in, 
yes, the world. Virtually the whole fan- 
tastic story of man’s fledging will be 
there—and much of it is already. The 
scores of old and new books, manu- 
scripts, and prints—many of them from 
a famous British collection—make Li- 
brarian Wyer’s classic temple a head- 
quarters for air-minded Denverites. 

While my story is barely begun, it 
all adds up to the same thing—the aca- 
demic gown has gone into the dusty 
town and is taking an effective part in 
the life of a city and a region. Scholar- 
ship, instead of being dulled, has been 
stimulated by healthy contact with the 
vulgar world. Certainly by every count 
the community has benefited. And 
these are facts that the ivory-tower 
school of educators might put in their 
golden pipes and smoke, long and 
thoughtfully. 


*See America Rediscovers Itself, by 
Farnsworth Crowder, August, 1940, Ro- 
ARIAN, 
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DISCUSSION leaders before ‘the Foundation for the Advancement of Social Sciences 
late Chan ring, educator; Ben Mark Cherrington 
« ae | Foundation head and a Denver Rotarian 


(Left to right) Denver U.’s | 
cellor Duncan, Rotarian; Huber 


REGISTERING for an Estes Park Citizens’ Conference sponsored by Denver University 
(Left to right) Rotarian Emory Afton, dation; E. L. Mosley, city manager, Colo 


commissioner of public welfare, Boise rado Springs; Denver’s Rotarian-Mayor 
Idaho; H. S. Sloan, director, Sloan Foun Stapleton; J. D. Clark, Cheyenne banker 
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CLEARED of cobwebs and dust, Central IT’S OPENING night of a Summer “sea- 
City’s famed Opera House opened in 1932 son’—and hundreds have trekked to 
under Denver University’s sponsorship Colorado’s glamour city of the ‘80s to 
Noted stage stars take part in “revivals recapture the spirit of a day now past 
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OVERWHELMED by hon- 


ors is Commodore Shel- ie e 
don Clark, of Chicago, O a 1 1 a fi S$ 
Ill.! Hardly had he been 


elected president of the 
Navy League of America 
when Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, also 
a Rotarian, appointed him 
Vice-Chairman of the 
joint Army-Navy Recrea- 
tional Committee and the 
Governor of Illinois made 
him the chairman of the 
State Boxing Commission 


LOUIS L. LANG, of Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Canada, is a 
member of the war pro- 
duction committee of Can- 
ada, now engaged in a 
survey of the nation’s in- 
dustrial resources. As 
vice-chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Com- 
merce executive com- 
mittee, he was so named. 
Rotarywise, he is serving 
as an honorary trustee 
of the Rotary Foundation. 


AT THE TURN of the year 
it is customary for the 
King of England to confer 
“New Year's Honors,” and 
among those knighted re- 
cently was Past District 
Governor F. E. James, 
of Madras, India. District 
Governor A. Gardiner, 


in the News 





of Colombo, Ceylon, an- CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State of the United States and an 


nounces this in reporting honorary member of the Rotary Club of Carthage, Tenn., is a 
that a congratulation mes- loadstone for newspapermen whenever he appears, for from his 
sage was dispatched by department come the reports gathered from the capitals of the 
the Rotary Club of Co- world and decisions of grave import to all nations. This is a gath- 
lombo to Sir Frederick. ering typical of those which take place, day or night, about him 


tie li, ve) Iniernatior News; (below) Finnish Travel Information Bureau 





BELOVED and venerated as few men come to 
be in this world is the famed Finnish composer 
Jean Sibelius, honorary member of the Helsinki- 
Helsingfors, Finland, Rotary Club, here shown 
in his home, Villa Ainola, with Madame Sibe- 
lius. On Midsummer Day, June 24, he com- 
pletes three-quarters of a century of busy life. 
In the United States a three-day festival in his 
honor is being celebrated at Suomi College, 
Hancock, Mich. Among the activities planned 


to mark the birthday are a concert of Sibelius 
music, preparation of a volume of congratula- 
tion from thousands of Americans containing 
their messages and signatures, and announce- 
ment of a memorial in honor of Sibelius, de- 
signed by Eliel Saarinen, noted Finnish archi- 
tect, now president of Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Many of Sibelius’ 
fellow Rotarians throughout America, but espe- 
cially those at Hancock, Mich., are taking part. 


JOHN L. GILLEN, Madison, Wis., professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin, who 
is retiring this month in order to “play”—-which means to spend all his time at research! 
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iTS FUN TO BE 


aRoTary FATH 


iy Porter W. Carswell 


Chairman, Regional Extension Committee for the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda 


ETWEEN the human baby as it 
first sees light and the baby Rotary 
Club there is a marked similarity. Both 
ire new beings, endowed with distinct 
otentialities for growth and for devel- 
opment. Both are downy, naive bundles 
f humanity, coming into new expe- 
riences. 

Poets have gone to the very extreme 
of lyricism in telling the delights of 
If I seem to go as “gaga”’ 
you 


parenthood. 
as some of them do, let me tell 
who have never had the thrill of being 
a Rotary father that until you have 
had the experience you cannot dream 
of what it means! 

A few months ago I had the privilege 
of helping one of our District Governors 
with a new Club. His Special Repre- 
sentative was a good, solid businessman 
—one who you would say was not pos- 
sessed of much imagination nor of po- 
etic inspiration. But here is a paragraph 
from a letter which that man wrote 
his Governor, and which has been re- 
layed to me: 

“Thank you very kindly, G-man, for 
your help and encouragement on the 
formation of our baby Club. Had it 
not been for your perseverance and 
occasional teughness, I believe that I 
might have missed one of the greatest 
thrills that I ever had.” 

I well remember my first-born Ro- 
tary Club. It was composed of many 
of my friends, and, as a special favor, 
they gathered at midnight of June 30. 
Just at one minute past the coming of 
July 1, when I became Governor of 
my District, they came to order and 
solemnly voted to petition Rotary In- 
ternational for a charter. 

But that thrill was repeated a num- 
ber of times in the year that followed— 
and always new, always fresh. Nor has 
the passing of years and new experi- 
ences dimmed the delicious feeling of 
hearing the words “The Provisional 
totary Club of ” pronounced 
again and again and to know another 
Rotary baby has been born. 

You have heard that organizing a new 
Rotary Club is a hard job. I’m going 
to let you in on a secret—one shared 
by hundreds of other Rotary daddies. 
It isn’t hard—it’s easy! 

From the moment you have completed 
your survey and decided that a Rotary 
Club is not only possible in the com- 
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PAUL P. HARRIS, President Emeritus and Founder of Rotary, presents the charter to the 
baby Rotary Club at Palm Springs, California, the famed desert resort for movie stars. 


munity, but also desirable—and that is 
99 percent of the time—your baby Club 
is on the way. 

You are going to hear that bromide 
“Ah, but this community is different.” 
Of course it is! But no matter 
different it is, basically it is composed of 


how 


men, and basically those men need the 
inspiration and opportunity that only 
Rotary can give them. 

I don’t suppose any community is 
more “different” than Beirut, Syria— 
I believe it is—where Jew and Arab and 
Christian have lived and disagreed for 
centuries. Clare Martin, later a Direc- 
tor of Rotary International, was told it 
was so different that a Rotary Club was 
told him that, and 
that, and Christians 


Jews 
him 


impossible. 
Arabs _ told 
agreed. 
Clare Martin then invited 15 men to 
dine with him on a certain evening. 
Not one of them knew the others were 
coming. When they met, it was a shock 
—and not an one. They 
glared at each other and at their host. 
Clare waited until they were all in 
the room, and then hastily excused him- 
self. He would be back in a few mo- 
ments, he said—and before anyone 


agreeable 


The tension grew 
grew in the “differ- 
But those men were gen- 


could leave, he left. 
and room full of 
ent” people. 

tlemen. The 
one man—an 


tension finally brought 
Arab—to cross the room 
and speak to a Jew. Not to be outdone, 
others of them made the conventional 
gestures of courtesy. Soon they were 


talking together without nervousness. 
And then into the room stepped Clare 
“the Rotary 


in session!” 


“Gentlemen,” he said, 
Club of Beirut is now 

I often wonder how “different” or 
more difficult any North American com- 
India, 
where Warren-Boulton 


tells me that some of the sects require 


munity can be than those in 


Governor C 


that the luncheon be cooked and served 
by the member’s own private staff. Yet 
they belong, take part, make the neces 
sary sacrifice. And this year they are 
doing—as they have in past 


Rotary ex- 


years, as 
well—a remarkable job of 
tension. 

Nearly half of the Clubs in 


man 


Australia 


are the work of one Governor 
Doran, 


out to 


Edward J. who has systemati 
cally Rotary to 
community after Over 


30 Rotary Clubs in his private Rotary 


gone extend 


community. 
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collection of baby Rotary Clubs! 

There is no need for me to go trav- 
elling to get instances of the joys of 
Rotary parenthood. Nor do I need to 
go back into antiquity. Every week 
there pass over my desk stories of how 
Rotary babies are born. 

In Alaska, Rotary is growing rapidly. 
A report on Anchorage, one of our 
newer Clubs, says: 

“We have several former Rotarians: 
two from Juneau, one from Ketchikan, 
one from Missoula, Montana, and one 
from Billings, Montana.” 

Speaking of former members—how 
those Post, Texas, men get around! On 
one day last March the Rotary Clubs 
of Vaughn, New Mexico, and Ozona, 
Texas, were admitted, and each had a 
former member of the Post, Texas, Ro- 
tary Club on the charter list. 

Speaking of Ozona, better take a few 
deep breaths there. It is a utopia—no 
city government (to avoid taxation)— 
but practically every ranchman in the 
county has a home there. It took 
only one visit—plus a couple of former 
Rotarians living in the community—to 
organize opinion so that the group de- 
cided to petition for a charter. 

Probably everyone has heard of Palm 
Springs, California, the desert resort of 
the movie colony and many visitors, too. 
It now has a Rotary Club—and a very 


interesting one, at that. 

Paul P. Harris, President Emeritus of 
Rotary International, was staying close 
by, and joined a former member of the 
Los Gatos, California, Rotary Club in 

















EDWARD J. DORAN, Governor 
of the 76th District (Australia), 
is father of over 30 baby Ro- 
tary Clubs. Typical of 
charter-night parties “down 
under” is that of the Rotary 
Club of Bowral, which came 
into being last year, while 
James McIntyre was Governor. 
The sponsor Club of Wollon- 
gong presented “the baby” 
with gifts of copper, brass, 
steel, ond maple, representa- 
tive of major local industries. 
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gathering a group of business and pro- 
fessional men. A Past District Gover- 
nor, George O. Relf, was found to be 
owner and manager of the hotel, and is 
serving as the charter President of the 
new—and flourishing—Rotary Club of 
Palm Springs. 

What is the priceless ingredient that 
brings baby Clubs into being? Why, 
it’s a matter of proportion and percent- 
age. I believe that in every case of 
success, the five factors and their pro- 
portion run about like this: 


Knowledge of Rotary ....... 100% 
RMN 8's. xsere aie'e'w Seséue eve 100% 
SSMICMITIONEIIREDD? oo sinieeiciesaes< 100% 
SRUNORUNR, ooh s cv awaic ems aan 100% 
gs i 100% 


That makes a 500 percent Rotarian 
of the man who brings the baby Club 
into being, and it takes just that to put 
over Rotary’s announced objective of 
organizing a Club in every community 
capable of sustaining one. 

It takes a knowledge of Rotary to 
impart knowledge to another, and that 
is all there is to having a Rotary baby 
—telling about it in the right way. And 
the right way is to know it. 

The man who shares his Rotary with 
a new community—the Club which 
sponsors a new Club—is twice as rich 
as the man or Club who would keep it 
and hoard it. Like Portia’s quality of 
mercy, “it is twice blest; it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.” 

Salesmanship—not of the high-pres- 
sure variety, but of the kind that fits 
the presentation to the presentee—is 
necessary in every successful baby Club. 
Rotarians, whether professional or busi- 
ness men, have that salesmanship in- 
herent in them. What it takes, they’ve 
got already. 

We all agreed, early in this story, that 
all communities are different. That’s 
why it takes initiative. If they were 
all the same, we could work out one 
plan and follow it each time. But since 
communities are all different, it takes 
initiative to apply the basic truths to 
fit the local needs. 

It takes initiative—which is another 





name for “self-starting”—to get th, 
sion of baby Rotary Clubs, too! 

I almost put “Determination—20\ 
Because once you make up your 
to have a Rotary baby, it’s as goo 
done. It may take a day or two 
may take five weeks or months 
if you’ve got the bulldog determina 
your baby is as good as born the 
ment you start. 

Take it from me, “It’s fun to 
Rotary father!” If Rotary means a 
to you, you can double, at least, y 
you get out of it by raising yoursel! 
the heights of Rotary parenthood. 

Don’t let another year pass wit} 
tasting the great joy that bringin; 
Rotary baby into the world mea 
Don’t hoard your Rotary too lon; 
share it with your friends and acqua 
ances in some near-by community 
the beginning of this Rotary year 
is now drawing to a close, our Preside 
Armando de Arruda Pereira, enunciat« 
a great and simple truth (great trut 
are ever simple): “More Clubs—M« 
Friends.” It is still true. It will ey 
be true. 

Here’s a paragraph from a letter fr¢ 
one District Governor that puts it 
in a nutshell: 

“I’ve been godfather to a respectabl 
number of Clubs this year, and it 
taken all my will power to keep fr: 
going out and swiping those Clubs fr: 
my Special Representatives. Becausé 
Porter, there’s no joy like having 
baby Club of your own. To go back 
that community and be welcomed as thx 
man who brought the boon of Rotai 
to them, to wipe out their factional di 
putes and weld them into one, that 
the joy of Rotary that no misfortun: 
can ever wipe away.” 


, 


* * * 
Write to the Extension Division of thi 
Secretariat of Rotary International, 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, fo 
bulletins on Rotary paternal joys; and 
consult with your District Govern 
now, on which near-by community 
survey as a beginning. It’s true: “It 
fun to be a Rotary father!’—Ebs. 
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Aluminum ‘Tin Foil.’ During World 
Var I, saving tin foil to eke out supplies 
this imported metal was a general 
ibit. Now the same idea is being prac- 
ced again, but with a difference. In 
the intervening years tin has given way 
to aluminum for making foil and to cel- 
yphane for wrapping many kinds of 
packages. Neither is so scarce or so 
valuable as tin, and those kindly folk 
who now treasure foil will be disap- 
pointed to find most of their savings 
merely aluminum. However, in big 
batches, aluminum is important, and one 
of the hardships Americans face on that 
account is to be chewing gum wrapped 
only in paper and cellophane with no 
foil. One of the largest makers of gum 
lately offered its entire stock of alumi- 
num (half a million pounds), originally 
bought for making “tin foil,” to the 
United States Government for defense 


use. 


Radium for Defense. Because radium 
is easier to use than X rays, tiny pieces 
of this rare and remarkable element 
search out flaws in steel and other metal 
objects as part of the inspection neces- 
sary before they can be safely used. 
Radium gives off rays, called gamma 
rays, which resemble X rays in their 
ability to penetrate solid objects and to 
affect photographic films. A tiny piece 
of radium gives rays powerful enough 
to penetrate as much as ten inches of 
steel. By placing the radium on one side 
of the piece being examined and photo- 
graphic film on the other, a picture of 
any flaws or irregularities within the 
steel is easily made. Similar pictures can 
be made with X rays, but the bulk and 
delicacy of the glass X-ray tubes make 
this method much more cumbersome 
than handling radium in a metal tube 
about the size of a large thimble and 
weighing a small fraction of an ounce. 


Preserved Snowflakes. Snowflakes 
are among the most beautiful crystals in 
Nature, but they are also among the 
most fragile. A method has lately been 
developed to preserve their exquisitely 
intricate tracery by catching them in a 
coating of synthetic resin on a glass 
slide and hardening the resin around 
the snow crystal before it can melt. 


Curbing Tobacco Crumbs. No longer 
will cigarette addicts need to tamp their 
“smokes” to keep tobacco crumbs out of 
their mouths if manufacturers adopt a 
newly invented method of tipping. The 
process consists in impregnating the 
mouth end of the cigarette with a few 
drops of a solution of ethyl cellulose in 
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When dry, the ethyl-cellulose 
film binds the tobacco in place and 
waterproofs the cigarette end. This 
method is reported to be cheaper than 
elaborate tips and quite as effective. It 
also possesses the advantage of impart- 
ing no off-flavor to the smoke if the 
wrong end of the cigarette should be 
lighted by mistake. 


alcohol. 


Foiling Water Pollution. Fire en- 
gines were put to strange use in Roches- 
ter, New York, recently when they were 
called upon to pump germicidal solu- 
tion back into the city’s water mains. 
Through an accident untreated river 
water from fire mains was allowed to get 
into the municipal water supply. Efforts 
to treat this water in the city’s elaborate 
system of 500 miles of mains by adding 
additional quantities of chlorine in the 
regular treating plant were not entirely 
successful. Consequently, fire engines 
were used to pump solutions of calcium 
hypochlorite into the outer ends of the 
mains. This treatment effectively steri- 
lized the water in the system and averted 
what might have been a serious epi- 
demic. 


Robot Chemist. Washing of bottles 
and similar operations can be made 
more efficient, particularly in the use of 
rinse water, by using a newly developed 
instrument which continuously and au- 
tomatically analyzes the waste water of 
the process. Rinsing can be stopped as 
soon as all the washing compound or 
soap is washed away, this point being 
clearly indicated by the instrument. 


Unfinished Business. Despite all ef- 
forts to check insect and fungus pests, 
the cost of these to the people of the 
United States runs to fantastic figures. 
A recent estimate places the cost of 
fungus destruction (which includes 
molds, mildew, dry rot, Dutch-elm dis- 
ease, and many others) at $3,000 a min- 
ute. Wood and wood structures con- 
sumed in the diets of termites are valued 
at some 80 million dollars annually. 
Though a great deal is being done to 
check these pests and reduce the dam- 
age they cause, obviously the big job is 
yet barely begun. 


New Magnesium Process. Magne- 
sium, lightest of commercial structural 
metals, looms large in national-defense 
plans, particularly in aviation construc- 
tion. Hence, special importance attaches 
to a new method of smelting the metal 
from the mineral magnesite, now being 
developed on a semicommercial scale by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 


comes 
The 


Ss too early yet to 


Present magnesium 
from salt brines 
new process may it 
say definitely — prove 
utilizing large deposits of 
the Pacific Northwest 
distributed dolomite as a source of this 


valuable metal. 


production 


and sea water 


practicable for 
magnesite in 


and even widely 


Light. To many 
and hence the 


Scrap Metals and 
people metals look alike 
into varieties is 


sorting of scrap metal 


often a difficult task. Molybdenum, tan- 
talum, stainless steel, and nickel are par 
ticularly hard to separate, their 
differ little. However, un- 
der the new daylight fluorescent lights, 
these minor differences become plainly 
apparent. Carefully sorted, the value of 
scrap of each kind is substantially in- 
creased over that of a mixture of metals 


ince 


colors very 


California Cork. In spite of the rapid 
development of molded plastics to re 
place corks for bottles, the United States 
uses immense quantities of the bark of 
the cork oak growing in Portugal and 
Spain. Within recent months the first 
crop of American corkwood was har 
from trees in the sheltered Sac- 
ramento Valley region of California 
The trees were planted many years ago, 
but have only now attracted serious at 
tention. Since the cork found to 
be of good quality, more plantings are 
being made which may yield a useful 
product after a couple of decades. 


vested 


was 


Dry Freeze. A newly developed meth- 
od of drying delicate materials, particu 


larly human _ blood plasma, : vaccines, 
serums, and the like, depends upon 
freezing them first and drying the 


frozen solid by evaporation of ice in a 
high vacuum. The advantage of the 
new method is that cold and vacuum 
cause no damage to products sensitive 
to heat. Once dried, blood plasma, for 
instance, can be kept indefinitely and 
regenerated at a moment’s notice by 
adding distilled water to replace that 
removed in the drying process. 


Photo: Westinghouse 








THE X RAY records, at one-millionth of a 
second, a regular event in many millions of 
households. The electric razor’s motor is 
making more than 116 revolutions a second. 
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ENVER, Colorado, is now one of the 
great cities of the world, and the Uni- 
versity of Denver and the University of 
Colorado at Boulder and Colorado Col- 
lege are all high class. And it is won- 
derful to stand in the middle of so great 
a city and see the magnificent moun- 
tains and remember the stories of the 
pioneers and of the associations that 
cluster around Pikes Peak. No one vis- 
iting Denver today would dream that it 
was once part of what was called the 
wild and woolly West; and that Lead- 
ville, Colorado, was one of the toughest 
towns in the world. 

Among the innumerable wild tales 
that used to gather around the town of 
Leadville and made it notorious, I shall 
give only two actually true instances 
which occurred in my lifetime. My 
brother-in-law, Frank Watson Hubbard, 
now living in Detroit, made a trip to 
Colorado in the early Summer of 1883 
when he was only 20 years old. In Lead- 
ville he saw a dance hall and he went 
in to see what it was like. When “the 
ball was at its height,” a man on the 
crowded floor drew his revolver and 
shot dead another man whom apparent- 
ly he did not like. There was some com- 
motion. The girl with whom the killer 
was dancing said, “There’s another fel- 
low gone to hell,” or some remark of 
that nature, the corpse was removed, 
and the dance went on. 


Tus other story was given to me by 
a former president of Colorado College. 
He was to deliver a lecture at Leadville 
and an hour or so before the time of the 
lecture he was invited to take dinner 
at a hotel. The landlord, knowing that 
he was a distinguished visitor, had pre- 
pared a long course dinner which the 
university president did not want, but 
which he did not dare refuse; and after 
about four courses had been served, he 
was wondering how he could possibly 
eat any more. The landlord came in and 
with profuse apologies said that the din- 
ner could not go on. “The dinner can’t 
go on because I have just shot the cook.” 

The first time I went to Denver was 
to address the Yale Alumni Association 
in December, 1902. For sentimental rea- 
sons I took the Union Pacific train out 
of Chicago because that was the old fa- 
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mous highway to the West. The train 
left Chicago at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and I shall never forget the mighty open 
prairies of western Nebraska next day, 
where I looked out of the window often 
for miles and miles without seeing a 
house. It was as impressive as the 
ocean. We reached Denver at 10 o’clock 
the following evening, where I was met 
by my friends Mr. and Mrs. George 
Steele, who are living there now. The 
Yale Alumni dinner was presided over 
by the famous Senator Wolcott, Presi- 
dent McKinley’s most intimate friend. 
When Wolcott entered the United States 
Senate, every other Senator was clad in 
formal attire—that is to say, in a black 
frock coat, often called a Prince Albert, 
but called by a friend of mine a “swing- 
dismal,” and in those days when there 
was no air conditioning through the 
frightfully hot Summers of Washington, 
these Senators, many of them old men, 
wore those intolerable clothes. If I re- 
member rightly, Wolcott was the first 
man to shock them by wearing an ordi- 
nary business suit with tan shoes. 

I remember at this dinner party how 
witty he was, how full of fun, and how 
he led the singing when they all sang 
together with derisive laughter: 

Here's to Billy Bryan, 
The bold Nebraska lion, 
ending up with something like this: 

And we will make those goldbugs 

hunt their holes. 
After he had sung this, Wolcott turned 
to me and said, “If we had sung that 
song in that way in 1896, we should have 
been mobbed.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Steele took me to Colo- 
rado Springs for a few days, where I 
stayed at the home of their relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shove, and I shall never 
forget that Christmas Day of 1902 at 
Colorado Springs. The temperature was 
over 80 and we sat on the grass with our 
coats off, and yet on that very day in the 
same latitude in Kansas the temperature 
was two below zero. Nor shall I forget 
my game of golf with Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Shove where standing on the first tee we 
drove directly at Pikes Peak. We all 
went up to Cripple Creek, which is about 
10,000 feet above the sea, and I remem- 
ber that the air was very difficult to 
breathe at that altitude. There was no 





snow on the ground anywhere; whereas 
when I climbed the Gornergrat in Switz 
erland (the same height) to look at the 
Matterhorn, we were knee-deep in sn 
all the time. Nor shall I forget the 
ternoon that I left Denver early in Ja: 
ary. The train left Denver late in the 
afternoon just at sunset, and as I looked 
back there was the whole sky over the 
city flushed with sunset. It looked ex 
actly as if it really were the Land of El 
Dorado, the Land of Gold. 

Even as late as 1902 it was customary 
for people in advanced stages of tuber- 
culosis to travel on regular trains. Three 
or four poor fellows were on my Pull 
man car who were evidently terribly il] 
I remember one of them who told m« 
with that hopefulness which is some 
times symptomatic of that disease that 
he thought he was really perfectly well 
He said, “The doctors tell me I have a 
bad case of tuberculosis, but I don’t 
think it is really anything worse than 
indigestion.” He died that night. 

The next time I went to Denver was 
only two or three years ago, when | 
spent a week giving a series of lectures 
To show how the train service has been 
improved, I shall merely mention the 
fact that I left Chicago at exactly the 
same time that I did in 1902—namely, 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon—but in 
stead of arriving at Denver at 10 o’clock 
the following night, I arrived at about 8 
o’clock in the morning. I took one of 
the famous Zephyr trains, which for a 
good part of the time ran 115 miles an 
hour. I love Denver and the people in 
it. There is not a more hospitable city 
in the world. 


For a private citizen I have about as 
good a collection of reference books as 
any man I know; that is to say, if | 
want to look up anything, I do not have 
to leave my house. But I want to rec- 
ommend a new reference book that 
seems almost too good to be true. It is 
in four volumes and is called The Can 

bridge Bibliography of English Litera 
ture, is edited by F. W. Bateson, and is 
published at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, and in America by the Macmillan 
Company. I want my readers to realize 
what an astounding work this is. It 
gives the name of every book of any im 
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rtance that has been published by citi- 
ns of Great Britain from the year 600 
1900; that is to say, you can look up 
these volumes the title of any book 
atever and find everything that you 
ed to know about it—its date, its sig- 
fcance, biography of the author—in 
t, everything. 

| did not know that such a book could 
possible. It must have taken years 
preparation. For important writers, 
course, like Dickens, abundant in- 
rmation is given, but even books and 
uthors that have been entirely forgot- 
n by the general public you wil! find 
vithin the small compass of these four 
umes. I do not know of any refer- 
nce book on English literature that 
mpares with this, giving so much in- 
rmation in so small a space; yet the 
type is good and the book very carefully 


lited. The third volume is the one 


hat will be most generally consulted, 
for it deals with the whole century from 
1800 to 1900. 


The scope of the book is 
described in a= sen- 
tence in the preface: 

“A work of. refer- 
ence is a machine for 
answering questions. 
What are the ques- 
tions which the C.B.- 
E.L. has been con- 
structed to answer? 
The C.B.E.L. sets out 
to record, as far as 





Gruber 


possible in chronolog- 
ical order, the au- 
thors, titles, and editions, with rele- 


vant critical matter, of all the writings 
in book form (whether in English or 
Latin) that can still be said to possess 
some literary interest, by natives of the 
British Empire up to the year 1900.” 

I really am stunned by the tremen- 
dous scope of these four volumes. If 
you want to know the facts about some 


minor author—when he lived, how 
many books he published and _ their 
dates—everything is given here. It is 


an amazing work of reference. 
* * * 

To jump from reference books to a 
murder story, let me say that Frank 
Gruber, who has been writing murder 
stories only about a year, has not yet 
succeeded in writing a dull one. His 
first book, The French Key, delighted 
me, and his new book which has just 
come out, called Simon Lash: Private 
Detective, is like his others. Now the 
reason why I like Frank Gruber’s books 
is this: So many murder stories are 
dull; they are dull to me because in- 
stead of being filled with exciting action, 
they are mere puzzles where the reader 
struggles to find out who committed the 
murder. Thus they are filled with false 
clues, aimless conversations, and any 
amount of padding; and as I have said 
many times, there is nothing duller than 
a dull detective story. Mr. Gruber’s 
stories begin on the first page with ex- 
citement which is maintained to the end. 
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I therefore confidently recommend this 
last one and the others which have pre- 
ceded it, being certain my readers will 
find them diverting and exciting. 

* * * 

Henry H. Curran, chief magistrate of 
New York City, whose little book, Magi 
strate’s Court, I found so full of interest, 
has written a delightful autobiography 
called Pillar to Post. He has risen to his 
present eminent position in the metrop- 
olis of the United States by tremen- 
dously hard work, as a boy in support- 
ing himself through college, and in the 
years immediately following graduation. 
I do not believe that many men would 
have been willing to work so hard for 
He lived on almost 


cheerful- 


such meager pay. 


nothing, but maintained his 
ness as well as his energy, and you can 
book that he 
lived a happy life in spite of the terrific 


see by reading his has 


hardships that he was forced to pass 
through year after year. 

Such a book as this is wholly Amer- 
ican because even in the years of de- 
pression America is still the land of op- 
portunity. It is still the place where 
boys and girls who are not afraid of self- 
denial and hard filled with 
ambition, and have no bad habits can 
go ahead. Such a this, with 
its abounding cheerfulness, its uncom- 
plaining and story of 
great sacrifices in youth and early man- 
hood, fills one with admiration for the 
author’s courage. I find it full of enter- 
tainment and inspiration. 

* * * 


work, and 


book as 


unpretentious 


It will pe remembered that last year 
in voting for candidates for the Hall of 
Fame at New York University, the only 
American to receive a sufficient number 
of votes was Stephen Collins Foster, au- 
thor of My Old Kentucky Home, Old 
Black Joe, Swanee River, and other im- 
mortal songs. There are some people 
who were shocked that he should have 
received a larger number of votes than 
many distinguished statesmen, scien- 
tists, poets, inventors, and other men of 
genius, but, after all, Foster’s songs are 
immortal. Every American knows them, 
every American loves them, and they 
express sentiments that are universal in 
human hearts. 

One of the greatest geniuses who ever 
came out of Australia is Percy Grainger, 
the composer and pianist. When he was 
a little child hardly more than a baby 
in Australia, his mother brought him 
up on Foster’s melodies. They were his 
earliest inspiration; I suppose there is 
hardly a place in the world where they 
are not known. During the past two 
or three years Henry Ford did a great 
deal to heighten the fame of Foster, and 
that may have had something to do 
with the many votes he received for his 
position among the immortals. 

The biography of Foster was 
written by John Tasker Howard, an au 


best 





thority on music, and I am very glad to 


say that he has published a new 


book called Our Contemporary Compos 


just 


ers. This volume is exceedingly valu 


able for its information about a large 


number of living American 


composers 
The secondary title of the 
{merican Music in the 


I think 


of music. 


book is Twen 


tieth Century readers will be 


surprised to see how many admirable 


composers America has, because for 
some reason or another original musical 
composition is not one of the chief gifts 
of the English-speaking race. Among 
find 


Tavlor, 


the photographs you will George 
W. Chadwick: 


voice on the radio is so pleasantly fa 


Deems whose 


miliar to thousands of Americans; John 
Alden Carpenter; Charles E. Ives; 
Jerome Kern: George Gershwin Now 


this book contains not only biographies 


of American contemporary composers, 


but also an immense amount of informa 
tion on the general subject. Some of the 
chapters are called Newcomers, Experi 
menters, Broadway and Its Echoes; and 
the appendix gives lists of books on con 
temporary music, recorded works, etc 
These men whom I mentioned whose 


portraits appear are only a very small 


number of the men whose biographies 


are given. We have in addition to them 


such important composers as Henry 
Hadley, Daniel Gregory Mason, David 
Stanley Smith, Charles Wakefield Cad 


man, Douglas Moore, Seth Bingham, and 
one little 
That fills 
pages, for the 


many others; and there is 


chapter on women composers 


a little less than two 


strange fact is, though not mentioned by 
the author, that although there are prob- 
ably a hundred women who love and ap- 


AMONG the immortals—Stephen Collins Fos 
ter, whose songs are loved by all Americans 
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preciate music to one man, there has 
never been in the history of the world a 
single great woman composer of music. 
Music is the manly art. There are a 
great many more women athletes than 
there are women composers of music. 
It is an almost exclusively masculine 
form of genius 
* * * 

I am glad to see the river books com- 
ing one after another. I shall remind 
my readers again that a whole series of 
books are being devoted in separate vol- 
umes to the rivers of America. The lat- 
est one to appear is The Kaw, by F. B. 
Streeter. I have a particular reason for 
remembering this river because when 
we made our first trip to California in 
1908, we left Chicago at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and the next day we literally 
passed through the Kaw River. It had 
overflowed its banks for miles and miles. 
The water reached up above the wheels 
of the cars, and I think that our train 
on the Santa Fe Railroad was the last 
one that got through for some time. I 
remember standing on the back plat- 
form and looking at the ‘‘wake” of the 
train. On all sides there was nothing 
but water, and our train moved along, 
making a huge furrow in front as if we 
were on some queer kind of ship. The 
history surrounding the banks of the 
Kaw River is particularly interesting, 
and it is particularly well described in 
this book. 

* * * 

Let me recommend a book of very 
brief but charming essays by the famous 
English writer Hilaire Belloc (pro- 
nounced Hilary Bellock, with the accent 
on the first syllable of each of the two 
words). I do not think that Mr. Belloc 
could be uninteresting if he tried to be. 
He is so full of vitality and knowledge 
and humor that every subject he de- 
scribes becomes interesting. This book 
is called The Silence of the Sea and 
deals with an immense variety of sub- 
jects, but all in the nature of informal 
conversations. Thus in a book of only 
about 250 pages there are 48 essays. Ob- 
serve the variety of subjects treated: 
Hats, On Speaking Too Soon, Jane Aus- 
ten, Bunyan, On the Use of Controversy, 
On Advertisements, On the Future of 
England, The Great Sea Serpent, and so 
on. Mr. Belloc is one of the most enter- 
taining writers in the world, and he al- 
ways writes from an abundance of 
knowledge. His sister, Mrs. Marie Bel- 
loc-Lowndes, is the famous writer of de- 
tective stories. They are very talented. 
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As I know many of my readers share 
my enthusiasm for very bad puns (for 
a pun should be either very good or 
very bad), let me mention one that I 
have just received from my brother in 
California, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Stevens 
Phelps. He has just done a piece of 
diagnosis on himself. He writes, “My 
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disease must be broncho-itis because it 
left me a little hoarse.” 
co * * 

I wish particularly to recommend to 
Rotarians a little book by Beverly W. 
Howe, called Twelve Sundays Abroad. 
Mr. Howe is a close observer and almost 
ideal traveller, and on this occasion he 
was accompanied by what he pleasantly 
calls “my three girls—Mrs. Howe and 
our two daughters, Isabelle and Louise.” 
May I interpose at this point to say that 
I had the good fortune personally to 
meet the whole family? Dr. Johnson 
said that the real test of intelligence was 
conversation. Both Mr. Howe and all 
his family would pass this test with 
Grade A. This Twelve Sundays Abroad 
describes the Summer of 1939 in Europe 
—Italy, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland—and 
they set sail for America on the Queen 
Mary August 30. This is his account 





HUGH WALPOLE, from whose pen has come 
another addition to an enviable list of books. 


of the 12 Sundays, and what he saw. 
Wherever the family went preparations 
for war were in progress.* 

* * * 

It is curious how very few of the 
books published in America and in Eng- 
land succeed in crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean. Of course, there are well-known 
authors on both sides among the living, 
like Hugh Walpole, Charles Morgan, 
and, to a greater extent, Shaw and 
Wells, among the British, and Sinclair 
7 Since this review was written, Mr. Howe, 


a distinguished Chicago attorney and public- 
spirited citizen, died.—Ebs. 





Lewis, Pearl Buck, and others among 
the Americans. But it is quite pos 

for a British author to have a wide 
utation in his own country and none jn 
America; also the other way around. | 
am once more impressed by this in rx 
ing the London Times Literary Su; 
ment for December 7, a splendid b 
number in many pages, printed \ 
the bombs were falling, the choice 
the best novels published in Eng): 
during the previous three mont 
Here they are: 

Time’s Harvest, by Dorothy C) 
ques; Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth, 
Robert Graves; Bassilissa, by Je 
Masefield; The Bright Pavilions, 
Hugh Walpole; The Don Flows Ho 
to the Sea, by Michail Sholokhov; 7 
Voyage, by Charles Morgan; Light 
Than Day, by Desmond Hawkins; Co) 
Back to Erin, by Sean O’Faolain; Loti; 
in Weimar, by Thomas Mann; Landfa 
by Nevil Shute; and Pilgrim and th; 
Phoenix, by Marjorie Scott Johnston. 

Now of these, only four seem to be 
well known in the U.S.A., although 
have seen John Masefield’s noticed. It 
should be remembered also that Lott: 
in Weimar is the same book which in 
America was printed under the name 
The Beloved Returns. Not only is it 
unfortunate to have the title of any 
book suffer a sea change as it crosses 
the Atlantic (John Buchan’s Memory 
Hold-the-Door is in the U.S.A. Pilgrim’s 
Way), but, as a rule, there is a more 
obvious appeal in the titles chosen for 
America. 

The four new novels, then, which are 
well known on America’s side are Thi 
Voyage, by Charles Morgan; The Bright 
Pavilions, by Hugh Walpole; the 
Goethe-Charlotte novel by Thomas 
Mann; and Landfall, by Nevil Shute, a 
novel I recommend to everybody— 
young, old, cultivated, primitive. 

* * * 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature. Edited by F. W. Bateson. Mac- 
millan. $32.50.—Simon Lash: Private De- 
tective. Frank Gruber. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.—Piller to Post. Henry H. Curran. 
Scribner’s. $3.—Our Contemporary Com- 
posers. John Tasker Howard. Crowell. 
$3.50.—The Kaw. F. B. Streeter. Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50.—The Silence of the Sea 
Hilaire Belloc. Sheed & Ware. §$2.50.— 
Twelve Sundays Abroad. Beverly W. Howe 
Revell. $1.—Where following are published 
in England, American title, publisher, price 
are in parenthesis: Time’s Harvest. Dor- 
othy Charques.—Sergeant Lamb of thi 
Ninth. Robert Graves. Methuen. 8s, 6d (Ser- 
geant Lamb’s America. Random House. 
$2.50).—Basilissa. John Masefield. Heine- 
mann. 8s (Macmillan. $2.50).—The Brigit 
Pavilions. Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 10s, 6d 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50).—The Don Flows 
Home to the Sea. Michail Sholokhov. Put- 
nam. 9s, 6d (McClelland—Canada—$3) — 
The Voyage. Charles Morgan. Macmillan 
9s. (Macmillan. $2.50).—Lighter Than Day 
Desmond Hawkins. Longmans, Green. 7s. 
6d (Longmans, Green—Toronto—$2.25).- 
Gone Back to Erin. Sean O’Faolain (Vib 
ing. $2.50).—Lotte in Weimar. Thom 
Mann. Secker & Warburg. 14s, 6d (Th: 
Beloved Returns. Knopf. $2.50).—Lan 
fall. Nevil Shute (Morrow. $2.50).—Pilgri 
and the Phoenix. Marjorie Scott Johnsto! 
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THE SCRATCHPAD MAN COVERS 


The S 





N A RECENT rainy Friday 86 Ro- 
tarians Illinois 
stomped into a forest inn for a two- 


from 32 Clubs 
day “retreat” from telephones and ap- 
pointments. They had come to consider 
the rdles of management, labor, govern- 
ment, and public in the present emer- 
gency. They had not come to skylark. 
“I’m sending you to cover the Third 
Business Relations Conference 
147th Rotary District. Get the 
Bring back photos!” It was this 


Annual 
of the 


story! 


enjoiner from my boss, the Editor, that 
had sped me to the rendezvous—a beau- 


INQUISITIVE Scoopy paws at the paper to see if William Ayer McKinney, who first con- 
ceived the idea of these conferences three years ago, is hiding behind it, but finds 
it is “Bill's fellow Chicago Club member Dr. Alfred P. Haake, conference moderator. 
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tiful lodge at Starved Rock State Park, 
near Ottawa, Illinois, on a bluff by the 
Illinois River 
What happened? Well, for two days, 
separated from their usual world in this 
out-of-the-way these businessmen 
able 
case for the National 
Board, the American Federation of La- 


spot, 


listened to speakers present the 


Labor Relations 
Association. 


bor, the Manufacturers’ 


And then they asked questions! Em- 
barrassing questions, sometimes. 
It was evident from the start that 


these men were no less critical of man- 








agement than of ibo it ern 
ment was to tare no bette tha ip 
ital These men i ed t 

At meal in their re he 
lounge they continued thei ile 
keen dissections of each talk W ) 
wrong? What can we do? 

That is why, in only three year 
Vocational Service activity ha 
to maximum size for effective dis¢ 
sion. And, as faras lama }j ive, undet 
standing and cooperation must come 


out of meetings like this 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





OMNISCIENT, Scoopy joins the limited number 
indicating that they are able to write a defini 
tion of “democracy,” as the conference convenes. 
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“IT IS my firm conviction,” keynotes the Hon. Samuel B. 
Pettengill, former Congressman from Indiana, “that the 
American, whether worker or investor, farmer 
or manager, wants to do the right thing An inevita- 
ble weakness is that business has become so large that 
the top executive is so far removed from his worker.” 


average 





Cin Bae 
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“WHAT would be the line of demarcation on where we 


asks W. H. Flowers, Harvey, IIl., of Keynote-Speaker Pettengill through Moderator Haake. 


DISTRICT Governor Graham (right) in one of the many fireside groups after the evening session. . 








oy, 


“COLLECTIVE bargaining means that the par- 
ties to it meet in good faith with the intention 
of reaching an agreement,” defines Meyer S. 
Ryder, field examiner for the National Labor 
Relations Board, speaking on what the Govern- 
ment expects from labor, management, public. 











Ei 


shall shut down on freedoms?” 

















“MANAGEMENT is more in 
producing than in profit,” 
representative of that group 
rich, Jr., former president of 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
profit is the stimulus for 


SOME listen intently, others take notes furiously 
are storing away many questions for later discussion 


. . Dr. Haake, Governor-Nominee Herbert Taylor, andon 











c. 


Re people!” says Joseph Dingle, Ottawa, Ill. 








ABOR does not want strikes!" declares Joseph M. Jacobs, 
3 | counsel for numerous A.F. of L. unions. ‘There is 
labor will struggle so much against as a strike.... 

he basic purposes of the National Labor Relations 

is reate industrial peace. ... Those words come from 

r, for that is what labor has been asking, begging for.” 





* 





i 
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AFgp ~~ 


"MANAGEMENT has led in the produc- 

tion of goods,”’ points out Dr. Arthur G of the closing speech 
Anderson. “Where business does not Past President of Rotar 
serve, it does not live. The customers ness w 

make the decision; failing to ap- values of life w 
prove that enterprise, it ceases to exist.” will win. In this war 








E foundation of our government is we, HEADS turn from side to side as the floor NOT ANGER, but forceful emphasis is on the speaker's 


he speakers, Mr. Ryder, keep up discussion at mealtime. . . 


3h 





debate waxes. No one wants to lose a word! face as he elaborates a point in ofi-floor discussion 


A few last notes as good-bys are said, and Past Governor Casto braves the rain 
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= Guests. Has your Ro- 


tary Club some particular ceremony for 
welcoming guests, or some memento 
you give them? 

The Huntington Beach, Calif., Rotary 
Club President, Marcus M. McCALLEnN, 
who is also Mayor of 
the city, presents each 
guest with a certificate 
of honorary citizen- 
ship. The Rotary Club 
of Lynwood, Calif., 
gives each visitor a 
lucky rabbit's foot key 
chain (see cut) 
through the courtesy 
of Geo. S. West, Chair- 
man of the Club’s 
Public-Information Committee. What 
does your Club do to welcome visitors 











that is unique? 


Civic Rotary Awards. The annual 
bestowal of the Rotary Civic Achieve- 
ment Award of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Rotary Club for the year limelighted 
ALBERT H. WILcox, retired principal 
of the East High School after 38 years 
as an educator. The Chicago, IIL, 
Rotary Club’s annual Merit Award went 
to Mrs. JosePpH T. Bowen, “beloved octo- 
genarian citizen who has devoted her 
adult life and wealth to community wel- 
fare enterprises, including Hull House.” 


Honors. Once upon a time, as the 
fairybooks say, there was a swamp 
along the islands 
guarding Miami, Fla., 
from the sea. Anyone 
who has visited Mi- 
ami Beach will real- 
ize that this modern, 
bustling town is a 
sort of fairyland, and 
when, 20 years ago, 
THomMas J. PANCOAST 
helped organize a 
chamber of commerce 
for this settlement in the swamps, it 
seemed a joke. Now, 21 years later, 
RoTARIAN PANCOAST has been elected 
president of the Miami Beach Chamber 
for the 2lst time. He 
is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Mi- 
ami. ...S. J. McGrs- 
BON, of Perth, Austra- 
lia, Past District Gov- 
ernor, has been = ap- 
pointed Business and 
Financial Advisor 
Abroad for the Com- 
monwealth.... The 
Mendoza, Argentina, 
branch of the Argentine Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League has presented a_ gold 


Pancoast 





Thompson 
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medal to Rorarian Dr. LIONEL G. Dopps, 
Past District Governor, on his resig- 
nation as the president of the League. 

Officially recognized Toloff 
as the youngest sol- 
dier in the American 
Expeditionary Force 
of 1917 is COLONEL 
FRED H. THOMPSON, a 
member of the Rotary 
Club of Martinsville, 
Va. Because of his 
size, he managed to 
be accepted by the 
Army when only 14 
years old, and saw active service be- 
fore his 15th birthday. He was wound- 
ed twice; and has recently celebrated 
his 38th birthday more than 20 years 
later. ... For the past 25 years WIL- 
LIAM M. GRAHAM has served as Scout- 
master of Troop 16, Boy Scouts of 
America, in Oak Park, IIll., where he is 
Secretary of the Rotary Club as well. 
In all those years he 
has not missed a 
weekly Scout meeting. 

. The silver beav- 
er award of the Boy 
Scouts was recently 
presented to GEORGE 
MALEK, President of 
the Rotary Club of 
Morris, Ill., and an 
official of the Grundy 
County Scout Area. 
... Each year at the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
the Rotarians present gather at a din- 
ner meeting and elect officers of the 
Rotary Schoolmasters’ Club. President 
for the current year is ROTARIAN HOMER 
W. ANDERSON, superintendent of the St. 
Louis, Mo., schools. Secretary-treas- 
urer of the club, reélected, is RAYMOND 
C. Burpick, of Huntington, N. Y. 





Graham 





Anderson 


President's Travels. Because of a 
tonsillectomy, PRESIDENT ARMANDO DE 


PTTEETFET, 


TTT 





ARRUDA PEREIRA Was unable to sai] 
Brazil until May 6, necessitating 
lation of his projected visits to Cl 
the United States, but allowing | 
be at the June meeting of the Bo 
Directors. 


Just a Rotarian! Wanting to 
part to make the Denver Convent 
rousing success, RALPH L. Carr, a 
ber of the Club there, has volunt 
to serve on the Reception Com: 
during Rotary’s annual reunion, 
15-20. ROoTARIAN Carr, it so happe 
Governor of Colorado. Readers wi 
call his Rotary: Hang Up Your Hat! in 
the April Rorarian. 


Modern Archer. When Rors 
RALPH MEAD, of Aurora, IIl., heard 
glass break in the kitchen door of 
home of his father-in-law, WI! { 
GEORGE, likewise an Aurora Rota! 
one night while he was working in a 
near-by barn, he rushed to the hi 
and was confronted by a prowler.  Ro- 
TARIAN MEAD had no weapon, but on the 
wall hung an English long bow i 
quiver of arrows. Before you could s 
“Robin Hood,” RorTarian MEAD had 
notched a shaft and held the prowl 
until the deputy sheriff arrived up 
the taut scene. 


Millions Heard. A unique step in t 
interlinking of the Americas came to a 
close—or at least a pause—when ‘The 
Americas Speak’ radio program of 
Rotary International finished a 13-wes 
series over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System and affiliated stations and by 
short wave throughout the Americas 
More than 100 stations in the United 
States alone carried the program, which 
originated in the capitals of 11 Ameri- 
can Republics and in Chicago in dif- 
ferent weeks. 


Add: Rotarian Governors. To the 
list of Rotarian State Governors (see 
page 56, April RoTARIAN) you may now 
add EuGENE TALMADGE, Governor of 
Georgia. One of the first acts of the 
new Rotary Club of McRae, Ga., was to 
elect FELLOW-TOWNSMAN TALMADGE to 
honorary membership. 


Cooperation! When a Pittsburgh 
audience was threatened with cancella 
tion of an expected speech because the 
speaker was trapped above the city ina 
plane that couldn’t get down through 


Photo: Denver Tourist Bureau 








REMEMBER Denver in ‘26? This picture from that Convention shows Past President Arch 
Klumph (with cane), of Ohio, and Past Governor Hart Seeley, of New York, with visiting Indians 
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ground fog, ROTARIAN Kari M. 
,pp, lecture manager, called on Ros- 
F. MonTGoMERY, fellow Rotarian and 
nager of the air line, and RoraRIAN 
.n B. SMITH, railroad passenger agent. 
ult—emergency landing of the plane 
an unfogged field, emergency stop of 
train to pick up the passengers, 
aker on the platform, a trifle late, 
whole and hearty. 


Add: Rotary and Congress. To your 
of Rotarians and former Rotarians 
the Congress of the United States of 
erica, add the newly appointed Sena- 
from Arkansas, LLOYD SPENCER. 
yrmerly an active member of the 
Hope, Ark., Rotary Club, the Senator 
as guest of honor at a meeting cele- 
brating his appointment. 

‘My Fish Friends.’ For the past 20 
vears, Myron E. SHOEMAKER, President 
of the Laceyville, Pa., Rotary Club, has 
been working on the knowledge of con- 
ervation which he has finally given to 

e world in an educational booklet 
titled My Fish Friends. There are two 
editions, one for the use of children and 
the other as a manual for study and in 
teaching of conservation lessons. 


Acting Governor. Since GOVERNOR 
THEODORE L. HALL, who is also Governor- 
Nominee for 1941-42, of Rotary’s 81st 
District (The Philippines), will be ab- 
sent from his District until October 1, 
ARMANDO DE ARRUDA PEREIRA, President 
of Rotary International, has appointed 
RoTaRIAN ARTHUR F. FiscHer, of Manila, 
as Acting Governor until his return. 


Rotarian Follows Rotarian. When 
20TARIAN ALEX McDONALD laid down his 
keys of office as Mayor of West Mait- 
land, Australia, after serving eight 
terms of one year each, it was E. CEpRICc 
SCARLETT, a fellow Rotarian, who picked 
them up. Australians look to Rotary 
for service! 


New Uses for New Hours. “The prob- 
lem of recreation is almost as im- 
portant as one’s work,” write ROTARIAN 
FLoyp R. Eastwoop and LEONARD J. 
DIEHL, of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., in their recent monograph Indus- 
trial Recreation: Its Development and 
Present Status. 


No Funny Papers. Because they had 
heard that in order to save paper, 
English comic pages were no longer 
printed, JOSEPH CARPENTER and his Boys 
Work Committee of the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Rotary Club sent several bundles 
to English Rotary Clubs. From L. 
BuLLus, of Worcester, England, he 
heard: “When I took one parcel to our 
local children’s hospital, they clapped 
and cheered when they saw what they 
had got. It did one good to hear that, 
and you can see that you have brought 
joy to a good many children. . . . Please 
thank all the children. . . . God bless 
you all.” 


Unique Recognition. As part of its 
fathers-and-sons day celebration, the 
Rotary Club of Durban, South Africa, 
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DIRECTOR SAMUEL T. J. BENNETT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Deceased, April, 1941 


To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late; 


And how can man die better ...? 


These words of the poet could 
well have been written of INTER- 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR SAMUEL T. J. 
BENNETT, for they apply in full 
force to the totally unexpected 
news of his passing that shocked 
the Rotary world on April 24. 

As official representative of 
Rotary International, DIRECTOR 
BENNETT was bringing to a close 
his address to the Conference of 
the 158th District in Akron, Ohio, 
when seized with an apoplectic 
stroke. Aided to a seat, he spoke 
through the microphone: 

“I’m sorry, boys. This is the 
first time such a thing has hap- 
pened to me.” 

Removed to his hotel, where 
Mrs. BENNETT was also staying, he 
was given every attention. His 
daughter, Mrs. ALBERT G. WEIDEN- 
SAUL, Was summoned from Phil- 
adelphia. Though he rallied 
slightly, ROTARIAN BENNETT never 
completely regained control, and 
died just two days later. 

DIRECTOR BENNETT spent his full 
life in the city of his birth, Phil- 
adelphia. He was treasurer of 
the Anchor Packing Company of 
that city, manufacturers of me- 
chanical packing, and was a di- 
rector of his trade association. 

Becoming a member of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club in 1930, 
he served his Club as Director, 
Vice-President, and President. In 
1939 he was elected Governor of 
District 179, and at the interna- 
tional Convention in Havana, 
Cuba, in 1940 was elected Director. 

At the time of his death, Ro- 
TARIAN BENNETT was also _ serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Invest- 
ment Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national and as a member of the 
Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent. He was the second inter- 
national Director to die in office 
this year. W. Allan Eley, of Sin- 
gapore, was the other. 








chose to pay tribute in a substantial 


manner to RONNIE SANDERSON, 14-V¢e 
old hero of London, England. His mot! 
er killed in a raid a few days earlie! 
his brother in a hospital, RonNiE worked 
through a recent blitz and for 14 hours 


carried messages between rescuers and 
trapped victims in a lodging house hit 
by a bomb The exact form of recogni 
tion for RONNIE was left to the Rotary 
Club of London to decide 


Beautiful Calf! Expecting to sweep 
all honors in the 1942 International 
Stock Show, PERRY WoRKLEY, a member 
of the Costilla County, Colo., 
Club, has named a newly acquired 
shorthorn calf “Rotarian.” Since the 


Rotary 


calf is “tops” in blood lines and Ro 
TARIAN WORKLEY is “tops” as a feeder, 


the prospects are good 


London News. “Right down in the 
bottom of my heart I am enjoying my 
year,” writes R. E President 
of the London, England, Rotary Club, 
whom many Rotarians remember from 
Rotary’s reunion in Havana, Cuba, last 
June. “If only I could get to the Ro 
tary Clubs and tell the different coun 
tries the number of letters, cables, and 
gifts that London gets, they would be 
perfectly amazed to think that there 
could be such a happy friendship in 
Rotary.” 


COOMBE, 


War Diary Now Book. From the 
pages of his diary while a soldier in 
America’s 89th Division in 1917-18, A. B 
CALLAWAY, President of the Dodge City, 
Kans., Rotary Club, has made a book, 
With Packs and Rifles. While it does 
not glorify war, the book does bring 
out the humor of military service as 
well as grimmer things. 


‘Forbidden City.’ Lhassa, the forbid 
den city of Tibet, may soon be only ten 
days by bus from Chungking, China, 
ROTARIAN PAUL SuNG prophesied to his 
Rotary Club at China’s present capital, 
after a trip to the westernmost prov- 
inces of China with a party which in- 
cluded RoTARIAN RAYMOND S. HALL, of 
Sian, China. Horseback, cart, chair, 
bus, truck, and airplane were used in 
the journey. 


Flying Parson. The Rev. A. D. 
MARCHANT, of the Rotary Club of North 
Sydney, Australia, has been appointed 
staff chaplain (Presbyterian Church) to 
the Royal Australia Air Force. 


Boys Honor Rotarians. Of four men 
chosen for an honor banquet by the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Flatbush Boys’ Club, 
two, RaLtpH B. ANNIS and WALTER D. 
EBINGER, are members of the Brooklyn 
Rotary Club. RoTaRIAN ANNIS is presi- 
dent of the Boys’ Club; RoTariAn EBIN- 
GER is a director. And 37 more Ro- 
tarians serve in other capacities. 


Bulgarian Clubs. Effective April 7, 
1941, the Board of Directors has ter- 
minated the membership in Rotary In- 
ternational of all Clubs in Bulgaria and 
declared void District number 86. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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TORONTO, ONT., CANA- 


It’s Toronto 


in 1942! DA, will be the host 

to Rotary’s 1942 in- 
ternational Convention. Through the 
cooperation of the Army, the Air Serv- 
ice, and the city of Toronto, facilities 
for the Convention are assured. So it’s 
DENVER in June, the 15th to 20th, this 
year and Toronto in 1942! 


Having visited India, 
China, and Ceylon in 
the interests of Ro- 
tary goodwill in the past, the President 
and Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
RANGOON, BuRMA, recently visited the 
Rotary Clubs in Malaya, Thailand, and 
Netherlands East Indies on a similar 
mission. Besides 11 visits to Rotary 
Clubs, they visited numerous Indian and 


Burma Sends 
Goodwill Mission 


Chinese groups, schools and colleges, 
and Y.M.C.A. meetings. The Thailand 
Government recognized their visit and 
gave special courtesies for travel. 


Forty farmers from 
terri- 

tory enjoyed the spe- 
cial rural-urban meeting of the FLora, 
ILL., Rotary Club at which they were 
Silent speakers and singers 


Everybody Had 


a Fine Time! surrounding 


guests. 
kept their mouths clamped shut, but 
their voices went right on, as recordings 
of the anniversary program were played 
to the guests assembled at the SALEM, 
Mass., Rotary Club’s 23rd _ birthday 


Photos: Bain 

















party. Only charter members sang “in 
person.” ... Old SaLem is young, Ro- 
tarily speaking, compared with CLARKs- 
BURG, W. VA., GREAT FALLS, Monrt., and 
GREENVILLE, S. C., whose Rotary Clubs 
recently celebrated their 25th anniver- 
WYNNE, ARK., Rotarians and 
their ladies met for an evening meeting 
with local Lions and their wives. Mu- 
sical selections on the well-filled pro- 
gram were presented by pupils of the 
local high school. Venison and duck 
fed many guests at the seventh annual 
game dinner of the Woopstock, ONT., 
CANADA, Rotary Club recently. 

“The highest price ever paid for a 
banquet in CHATHAM, ONT., CANADA,” the 
Rotary Club advertised when it set $10 
as the cost of a ticket to its crippled- 
children benefit. Nine of these dollars 
went for the children. ... When one of 
the nine “birthday boys” of the Brap- 
FORD, PA., Rotary Club couldn't be pres- 
ent for the party, members dressed up 
a show-window modei to take his place. 


saries. 


In Memory of Those [n Loving Memory 


Gone Before of Those Whose 
Forms We No Longer 


See, Whose Voices We No Longer Hear” 
—so reads the legend on the memorial 
plaque recently unveiled by the Rotary 
Club of RICHMOND, VA., bearing the 
names of those who were still members 
of the Club when they passed away. 


Twenty - five - year 
celebrations come 
thick and fast. Ha- 
VANA, CUBA’s, anniversary marks the 
entry of Rotary in Ibero-America (see 
Rotary on the March in Ibero-America, 
page 31, March Rotarian), while CoLo- 
RADO SPRINGS, COLO., is busy getting ready 
for both the International Assembly this 
month and its silver anniversary. BERKE- 


Happy Birthday 
to You—All! 





LEY, CALIF.; OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA; a 
KinGston, N. Y., also celebrated. 
Meanwhile, these new Clubs have be 
admitted since the last report: Carthas 
N. C.; Bensalem, Pa.; San Fernan 
Argentina; Dos Palos, Calif.; Jam 
town, R. I.; Trujillo, Venezuela; Myrt 
Point, Oreg.; Franklin, La.; Rochel! 
Ill.; Morganton, N. C.; Mérida, Venez 
ela; Sitka, Alaska; Anchorage, Alask: 
Campeche, Mexico; Huron, Ohio; Fr: 
Bentos, Uruguay; Newburg, W. Va 
Cohasset, Mass.; McRae, Ga.; Grot 
Mass.; Okha, India; Santa Cruz, Braz 
Palm Springs, Calif.; Sao Leopoldo, B: 
zil; San Cristobal, Venezuela; We 
Plains, Mo.; Novo Hamburgo, Brazi 
Assis, Brazil; Porvenir, Chile; Puert 
Natales, Chile; Santa Lucia, Uruguay 
Man, W. Va.; Piracicaba, Brazil; Es 
meraldas, Ecuador; Tepic, Mexic 
Vaughn, N. Mex.; Ozona, Tex.; Espe! 
anza, Argentina; Alegrete, Brazil 
Bryan, Ohio; Madison, Mo.; Rosari 
Brazil; Naperville, III. 


Ohio Club Hides Each year the band 


Light Modestly and athletic teams of 
the VAN WERT, OHIO 


High School are honored at a banquet 
by “citizens.” But Harry D. Poulston 
of Lima, Governor of Rotary’s 157th 
District, reports that this event is spon 
sored by VAN WERT Rotarians! 


The Rotary Club of 
LIBERTY, Mo., has in 
augurated a care 
fully studied plan to give occupational 
counselling to high-school students. A 
questionnaire was sent to all pupils and 
a Committee of selected men from the 
Club with invited speakers in other lines 
organized a program of 21 meetings 

Annually the Rotary Club and the 
Exchange Club of Lone Brancu, N. J., 


Clubs Help Youth 
to Find Careers 


THE ANNUAL kite-flying contest of the Oxnard, Calif., Rotary Club for grade-school chil- 
dren brought out kites from postage-stamp size to eight-footers. Here we have the win 


ners in the girls’ class, the smallest contestant, and the Rotary Club Committee in charge. 
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guests of the local board of educa- 

This year, through the efforts of 
Vocational Service Committee of the 
iry Club, occupational counselling 
discussed. The vocational counsel- 
\f the schools was invited to present 
rogram describing local efforts in 
selling in the high school. 


The Rotary Club of 
Morristown, N. J., is 
blessed with an un- 
ily interesting meeting place—the 
the Colonial Army while 
RISTOWN Was’ headquarters’ for 
ge Washington. Is there any other 
ary Club that has as historic a home? 


is Your Meeting 
Place Historic? 


ehouse of 


owa Boys Dressed in their 
Will Be Girls! wives’ finery, mem- 
bers of the Rotary 

ib of MARENGO, Iowa, recently enter- 


ned these same wives with a playlet 
which they acted as they thought the 
ies might. 


The contest under- 
taken by the Rotary 
Club of VALPARAISO, 
CuiLe, for a history of the Americas has 
en kept open for another year—until 
December 31, 1941—since the scope of 
» work was so great that the time first 
ntemplated proved too short. The Cul- 
ral Institute of Chile has called upon 
e Government to commend the Rotary 
holding the contest. 


Chilean History 
Contest Still Open 


ib for 


Indiana Rotary The three Rotary 
Trains 4-H Leaders Districts in Indiana, 


in cooperation with 


he State 4-H Club Department of Pur- 


due University, recently held three 
adult training conferences for 4-H Club 


In District 154 the Rotary Club 
of WARSAW host; in District 155, 
INDIANAPOLIS; and in District 156, Brep- 
FORD \ 260 attended the three 
conferences. 


leaders. 
was 


total of 


Tr} 


Aid Communities ‘“T! \ 
around the World ance of 


ie willing assist- 
members of 
Club” is 
with a leading part in the re- 
vival of the Y.M.C.A. at INVERCARGILL, 
NEW ZEALAND. ... The Rotary Club of 
HANKOw, contributed to a 
clinic, to a 


the Rotary 


credited 


CHINA, has 
lepros\ hospitalization fund 
fox, foreigners and Chinese, to the aid 


of Chinese intellectuals “dislocated” by 
the war, and to the 
clinic. 

The Rotary 
Community 


schistosomiasis 


CEYLON, 
Service projects: 


Club of CoLomBo, 
has eight 
and economic 
slum areas; holiday 
underpriv- 


gardens in 


investigation of social 
conditions in three 
camps and exc 


ileged children; 


irsions for 
games and 
and distribution of 
children; 
underprivileged 
deaf 
counselling in 


a school: collection 


old clothes for poor school- 


books and slates for 
children; 
and blind; 


a school: 


interest in a school for 
occupational 
and an entertainment in a 


slum area 


The Lucknow, INpbIA, Rotary Club 
printed 5,000 copies of the Indian high- 
way code and sent one to each car 
owner in the city. . . . The Rotary Club 


MALAY STATES, 
s’ list of 51 per- 
pamphlets in 
and Malay 
and ask- 


of SEREMBAN, FEDERATED 


maintains a blood donor 
has circulated 
the Chinese, English, Tamil, 
languages telling of the service 


sons and 
















‘QUIZZEE FR 


EVERY 


IDAY-8°" 


4 


C 





A QUIZZEE contest between Fayette, Mo., Rotarians and their wives ran four weeks, playing 


every Friday night at the movie theater, 


picied out of the basket by chance by the contestants. 





LADIES’ NIGHT at the Clarion, lowa, Rotary Club was not all eating and speeches. 
the meal and brief talks, the meeting adjourned to near-by “maple lanes,” 


using questions supplied by the audience, and 


Who won? The ladies, of course! 


After 
where expert 


and inexpert bowlers were teamed together in a contest that provided plenty of fun. 
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Québec 








Tuis year. . . come to the home- 
land of the smart French Canadian 
homespuns shown on Fifth Avenue. 
Come to La Province de Québec, land 
of contrast, land of Old World charm. 
Here you'll turn aside to pass creaking 
ox-carts. In farmyards, you'll watch a 
French Canadian woman tend her 
stone bake-oven... 

Turn a corner and La Province de 
Québec offers you another world — 
a world of luxury hotels, smart shops 
and swagger resorts. 

3,000,000 French Canadians bid you 
come to the Old-World-in-the-New 
. .« where exchange makes dollars 
buy more! 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
BY U.S. CITIZENS 
For maps and descriptive literature, 
apply to your home travel agency, auto- 
mobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 
railway, steamship or bus office, La 
Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or write 
direct to 





TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC +> CANADA 
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So far, more 
transfusions 


ing for more volunteers. 
donation 

In addition, the Club 
playground, and 


than a dozen 
have been given 
maintains a children’s 
has opened classes for young people 
who wish to learn bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting It has also 
employment — service, 


of slums, given a party 


maintained an 
made a survey 
for children, and visited, with gifts, a 
near-by settlement 

More than 300 children 
swim this year, taught by 
furnished by the Rotary Club of WAGGA 
WAGGA, AUSTRALIA . From Club funds 
the Rotary Club of G6OTEBORG, SWEDEN, 


~ Sponsor- 


learned to 
instructors 


appropriated 180 crowns for 
ship” of a child from Bohus Province 
for six months and 100 crowns for re- 
lief of those suffering from the cold in 


GOTEBORG. A 


subscription was also 
taken for the national Rotary funds 
for relief of children in Norway, Fin- 


land, and Sweden....The Rotary 
Club of HAsTINGs, NEW ZEALAND, under- 
took the erection of a “Hut in Main 
Street” for patriotic purposes. ... The 
totary Club of JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICA, sponsored an investigation of 
the problem of natives’ wages and their 
relation to the native standard of liv- 
ing. The results were published by the 
South African Journal of Economics in 
pamphlet form. 


Clubs in the United 
States which have 
the names of British 
cities continue to send gifts to their 
” towns. The BrisToL, Conn., Ro- 


‘Sister’ Clubs 
Renewing Efforts 


“ 


sister 
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Wilson-Guldahl ‘Signature’? Woods 
have the ideas of this great star, as to 
design, weight placement and balance, 
built into them. Wilson-Sarazen 
“Signature” Irons are the kind the Old 
Master uses to make his brilliant shots. 
Among the many Wilson models are 
clubs that will help your play and at 
prices you can afford to pay. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 

Wilson Golf Balls are based upon new develop- 
ments in construction to give better feel off the club 


face — better controllability—distance — and roll, 
Featured wherever good golf equipment is sold. 


“Nt pays & 
lo play 


ca 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





GOOD Equipment 
for BETTER Play 


Such great golf stylists as Guldahl and 
Sarazen are members of the Wilson Ad- 
visory Staff on Golf. In Wilson Golf 
Clubs you get the experience of such 
great players plus the skill and crafts- 
manship of Wilson men. That is why 
Wilson ‘Professionalized” Clubs have 
such a sweet fee/ and make good play 
easier. Play Wilson this season. 
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GOLF EQUIPMENT | staf 














tary Club, for example, sent $425 
the BRISTOL, ENGLAND, Rotary Club 
the relief of the victims of air 1 
BRADFORD, Pa., Rotarians sent $10 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND, Rotarians for “‘s 
good cause.” 
The Rotary Club of Boston, M 
sent $100 not only to the Rotary | i 
of Boston, ENGLAND, but a like su 
each of three other English Rot 
Clubs—CovenTry, LONDON, and Bri 
—for air-raid relief. Other 
went from the Rotary Club of ¢ 
BRIDGE, OHIO, to CAMBRIDGE, ENGLA 
LYNN, MaAss., to KiInG’s LYNN, ENGLA 
and PORTSMOUTH, N. H., to PortsmMot 
ENGLAND. 


In the May issu 
THE ROrARIAN in t 
section was can 
an item about a scroll containing a r« 
lution of thanks sent by the Rotary Club 
of CHARLOTTE, N. C., to “the Rotary Club 
of BATTLE CREEK, MicuH.” Credit 
given to the wrong Club for the Rot: 
act of kindness which evoked the pres: 
tation. It was the Rotary Club of Ann 
BOR, MICH., to whom the scroll was se 
The Editors of THE RotTaRIAN apolog 
without reserve to the ANN Arzor R 
tary Club, which was robbed of hon 
due, and to the BATTLE CREEK Club, 
which was embarrassed by false pra 


Our Error— 
It's Ann Arbor! 


Hospital Pavilion A hospital pavilion 
Gift of Club for tuberculosis p: 

tients at BarRQuis 
METO, VENEZUELA, has been erected b 
the Rotary Club and is already in ser\ 
ice. The Ministry of Health supplied 
the equipment and furniture. 


The Rotary Club of 
Jodo Perss6a, Brazi, 
presented nearly 
1,500 garments and articles to the indi 
gent patients in an old people’s home. 


Gifts for Old 
Folks at Home 


Pitkin’s Book Walter B. Pitkin’s 
articles in THE Ro 


for High Schools ; 
TARIAN, reprinted b) 


Rotary International in booklet form 
and titled How to Get a Start in Lif 
are excellent material for high-school 
students—so the Rotary Club of Ros 
WELL, N. MEx., presented 80 copies of 
the book to the local high school. 


Rotarians in a Among the _ items 
World at War manufactured by R« 
tarians and codper- 
ating groups of Hopart, AUSTRALIA, fo 
war relief are folding chairs, bedside 
lockers, deck chairs, bed rests, tables. 
crutches, and bed screens. . . . The Ro- 
tary Club of Narrospi, Kenya, has a! 
ranged for moving-picture shows for 
convalescent troops and is establishing 
and staffing an information bureau. 
The Rotary Club of BLENHEIM, NEW 
ZEALAND, has 48 members. Of these, 4° 
are in the Home Guard, three in th 
National Military Reserve, one in the 
Territorials (militia), and one on active 
service—a total of 48. . . . The Passaic 
N. J., Rotary Club has joined with othe! 
service clubs and the American Legion 
to see that each contingent of selectees 
or volunteers which leaves for service 
is given the expressed thanks of the 
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mmunity, plus some tangible token 
the “folks back home.” Rotarians 
ined initiate the program. 

On receipt of a cable from the Rotary 

b of NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
nealing for reconditioned suits of 
thes for torpedoed seamen and bomb- 

victims, the Rotary Club of Bris- 
wE, AUSTRALIA, organized a service to 
ply 500 suits. .. . Canadian troops 

Iceland received 830 pounds of mag- 

nes from the Rotary Club of Cort- 

wn, N. Y....- The Rotary Club of 
OAKVILLE, ONT., CANADA, has set a goal 

s8,000 for a Rotary blanket fund to 
supply blankets, marked with the Ro- 
tary emblem. They will be sent to the 
Rotary Club of LONDON, ENGLAND, to be 
distributed among air-raid victims. 

Transportation of convalescent sol- 
liers is one of the services carried on 
by members of the Rotary Club of PRE- 
roRIA, SouTH AFRICA. Among others 
now undertaken is a mobile moving- 
picture unit for use at a near-by mili- 
tary camp and various local institu- 
tions. . . . Rotarians of WANGANUI, NEw 
ZEALAND, are actively assisting a local 
waste-metals committee, whose purpose 
is to arrange for the collection and sale 
of nonferric metals. Money so raised 
goes to a district patriotic fund. 

When the Rotary Club of CHARLOTTE- 
TOWN, P.E.I., CANADA, launched its part 
in a new war loan drive with a special 
luncheon, it invited other local service 
and trade groups to participate. 

Two mine sweepers have been adopted 
by the Rotary Club of LEICESTER, ENG- 
LAND, and to the Force and Faithful Star 
go monthly parcels of sweets, tobacco, 
pipes, cards, and books. . . . The Hurst- 
VILLE, AUSTRALIA, Rotary Club set £200 
as a goal for a victims-of-bombing fund. 

The Rotary Club of AYLMER, ONT., 
CanapDA, has’ forwarded a quantity of 
garden-vegetable seeds to an English 
Rotary Club to be distributed in the 
locality where it will do the most good. 

Bombings bring out Rotary in force! 
Following recent “strafing” of Ports- 
MOUTH AND SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND, the Ro- 
tary Club met as usual, 25 members 
being present. The following week the 
program dealt with experiences during 
the raid, with members paying tribute 
to the rescue work done by fellow Ro- 
tarians and others. A letter from the 
Rotary Club of COVENTRY, ENGLAND, of- 
fering help, “monetary or otherwise,” 
made a deep impression! 


Maryland Clubs Sumner Welles, Un- 
Hear Welles der-Secretary of 

State of the United 
States, was the speaker at an intercity 
meeting at which the Rotary Club of 
COLLEGE ParRK, Mp., was host. More than 
300 Rotarians attended from 15 Clubs, 
including Havana, CuBA. 


They Know What Donating $70 (U. S. 
Bombing Means! currency) to the Ro- 
tary Relief Fund, the 


Rotary Club of CHUNGKING, CHINA, re- 
peatedly the victim of bombings, re- 
ports, “Quite a number of our members 
have lost most of what they had in the 
bombings of these last two years, but 
they are carrying on in a fine spirit, 
and we can boast today of a ceal live 
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Club with steady improvement in our. school. ... Members of the Rotary 
attendance records.” Club of CHuR have adopted, as “god- 
fathers,” a needy French refugee child 
April Foolish A “sports extrava- ... The Rotary Club of Monrtre 
Sports Frolic ganza” that ran “far Vevey is collecting books for the libra 
into the night” re- ries of local schools The INTER 
galed five Rotary Clubs of Rockland  LakEN Rotary Club gave 50 Swiss frances 
County, N. Y.— HAVERSTRAW, PEARL to a poor family whose home was de- 
RIVER, SUFFERN, SPRING VALLEY, and __ stroyed by fire. 
NyacK—on April Fool’s Day. Bowling, 
swimming, billiards, bridge, table ten- Stydents of Many The International 
nis, checkers, chess, and indoor base- Lands Dance Service Comn 
ball were played, Nyack, the host Club, of Rotary’s 196th 
emerging as champion. District was host recently to 425 
dents from 44 countries at a recep 
Swiss Clubs Keep The Rotary Club of tion and dance in Boston, Ma Some 
Up Good Works AARAU, SWITZERLAND, 100 Rotarians, their wives, and children 
were also present The dance 


is giving help to 


a talented pupil at a commercial-art 


UX 


ittee 


stu 


was 
so successful that they plan to repeat it 





NEW Ways for YOU To... 


HOLD YOUR LEADERSHIP 
Even YOU can’t stand STILL 


Ever-changing conditions are hurling 
new challenges at established positions. 
Today’s methods will be obsolete to- 
morrow. Tighten your grasp on your 
leadership through the vitality and 
fresh inspiration found in the pages 
of 


“LET’S ADVENTURE 
IN PERSONALITY” 


by Harper Garcia Smyth 


with a foreword by Louis B. Seltzer, 
Editor-in-Chief of The Cleveland Press. 





HARPER GARCIA SMYTH 


BUILD AN EFFECTIVE PERSONALITY 
This is a new approach to methods of increasing your personal effectiveness. The 
author, through his association with many successful men and women of America, 
points out and enables you to identify traits in these famous people which are 
universally desired by everyone. This book is an outgrowth of a public demand for 
the addresses Mr. Smyth has delivered to more than two-score Rotary Clubs in 
Eastern and Middle-Western America. The author’s intimate revelations of such 
outstanding personalities as John D. Rockefeller, Wayne King, Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, Newton D. Baker, and Gen. John J. Pershing are, in themselves, 
thrilling stories that lead to higher planes of inspirational leadership. 


UP-TO-DATE IDEAS 
This is not only a book for all who have “‘arrived,”’ but it is a skillfully organized 
plan for those who have ambition and high ideals for building a successful future. 
This book of nearly 200 pages, bound in red-cloth covers and with gold stamped 
titles, will be a valuable addition to your library for reading by every member of 
the family. 
“‘Let’s Adventure in Personality’ shows you how to meet and overcome new 
challenges by the application of demonstrated principles. ‘‘Let’s Adventure in 
Personality” is practical philosophy that is 100% workable and effective. 
Mail the coupon today and be assured of receiving this valuable book. 


A BOOK FOR ROTARIANS 





ORDER YOUR COPY NOW !!! PRICE $2.00 each 

(Ohio orders include 6c per copy for Sales Tax) Postpaid in U. S. A. 

Enclosed is $...... .copies of ‘‘Let’s Adventure in Personality.” 
PLEASE PRINT 


CITY AND STATE..... Patnson sts ' 
VENTURES ASSOCIATED 


Spencerian College Bidg. 3201 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

















How to Insure Industrial Peace 


[Continued from pcge 30] 


clearly indicate that the loss of man-days has experienced since the inaugura- 
due to strikes during 1940 and during tion of the national-defense program. 
the first quarter of the present year is In large measure its concern has been 
not abnormally high when contrasted increased by the undue prominence 


with similar loss during previous years. which newspapers and radio commen- 
Nor is it abnormally high when con-  tators have given to the stoppages in 
trasted with the loss experienced dur- industry which have occurred in recent 
ing 1917-18, when the nation was ac- months. Various proposals in the 
tually at war. press and in Congress for legislation 


The public is concerned, as of course limiting the right to strike reflect the 
it is entitled to be concerned, about the same feeling which the public has, 
extent of labor strife which the nation that current labor controversies are 

















Superb Quality 
MODERN, ANTIQUE and SEMI-ANTIQUE 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


From America’s Foremost Importer 


Today, as always, our stock of exquisite Orientals, imported 
direct by us, is one of the largest, most comprehensive in America. 
In this remarkable collection there are thousands of rugs from 
which to make your selection—in all sizes, all weaves and colors. 
Some of the rugs are listed beiow to illustrate the important 
savings we are ollering. To out-of-town Rotarians and their 


friends, we will gladly ship a selection of rugs on approval. 


TYPE SIZE PRICE 
Oe ee 8 27.50 
Hamagan.. ....: -S.OK89. 0.65% 38.50 
POIMEPS..... ....c2 sso OB i han<ks 37.50 
eS eee Ss 2 | re 57.50 
INI. 5.6 <5 x5 Nee oes 88.00 
ee OE | eee eee 137.50 
nee eee pf S| a ee 110.00 
OPERA. ois. BGs ace eos 145.00 
OO eee Lk 245.00 
OO 6a! re 265.00 
en Te 14.0x10.6........ 485.00 
Reremam... ...... 5 .Rtsehetees cess 625.00 
ee 20.4x12.2........ 695.00 
ee ee ee 725.00 
Sarenk......... CRMs cess ces 1350.00 


Free! Booklet on 
“Oriental Rugs and Their Care” 


Nahigian Prothers, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890—for 51 Years 
169 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

















unreasonably interfering with the de. 
fense program. 

In my opinion, it would be st 
unfortunate at this time to enact | 


lation restricting the right to strike 
Every opportunity should be afforjeq 
labor leaders to secure the voluntsry 
cooperation of workers before any such 
legislation is resorted to. It will be to 
the great glory of the democ: 
process, as well as to the credit of 
labor leaders, if industrial peace can 
be insured by voluntary effort and 
cooperation rather than by coercion 
Wherever possible, employers and la 
bor organizations should be encouraged 
to agree upon arbitration as a method 
of settling those labor disputes which 
are bound to arise in spite of the good 
intentions both of employers and _ of 
employees. 

Quite aside from the political and 
ethical implications involved in legis 
lation restricting the right to strike, 
it is not at all certain that such legis 
lation will actually attain the end which 
its sponsors contemplate—the elimina 
tion of stoppages in industry due to 
labor controversies. Such legislation 
may very well breed, rather than pre- 
vent, labor difficulties. 

The Walsh-Taft Labor Board was 
very effective in dealing with trouble 
some labor situations in 1917-18. The 
National Defense Mediation Board, 
recently created by the President of 
the United States, has already demon 
strated its effectiveness in dealing with 
similar situations during the present 
emergency. Its function is to employ 
patient, educative, tolerant mediative 
efforts, and not coercion, in preserving 
industrial peace. It does not interfere 
with the right to strike. It is a part 
of the democratic process of securing 
voluntary coéperation of men and man- 
agement in the prosecution of the de- 
fense program. Most assuredly legisla 
tion limiting the right to strike should 
not be enacted until the Board is af- 
forded full opportunity to demonstrate 
its effectiveness. 


Columbine’® 


A flower added “color” to 

The simple, little word “ado,” 
And Colorado thus was born 

On one cool, crispy, cheerful morn 
With Columbine close by his side 
As his angelic floral bride. 


Without ado, the Columbine 

Takes color from the richest mine, 

And paints her cheeks with golden hue, 
Then changes it to tints of blue 

To meet the standards of the clime 

Of mountain air in Summertime. 


The Columbine well represents 

The freedom and the confidence 

Abounding in the peopled West 

Of both the citizen and guest; 

The beauty of the mountain heights, 

And treasures of a world in white. 
—Robert Sparks Walker 





* The State flower of Colorado (see cover) 
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Rotary: Bulwark 
of Fellowship 


‘Continued from page 36] 


vho can, who will, donate the required 
lood? Organize donors in every city! 

in Rotary help? Following an appeal 

the Belfast campaign for blood do- 
ors, members of the Rotary Club in 
hat city of Northern Ireland came to 
heir place of meeting half an hour 
early, were tested by the staff of the 
Institute of Pathology. Result? Some 
{0 persons were added to the list of 
blood donors. 

War run riot spreads its blight over 
Europe. Brave little Switzerland, de- 
termined to be free or die, mobilizes 
er armed forces to guard the fron- 
tiers. In some Rotary Clubs all the 
ifficers and members of the Board are 
mobilized. Engineer, physician, shoe 
manufacturer, lawyer, silk manufactur- 
er, join their regiments. In many 
nstances their wives try to carry on 
the husbands’ business. Can Rotary 
help? Yes—a Committee of Rotarians 
over military age is formed to give 
business counsel and any other desired 
help to the wife of a Rotarian on ac- 
tive service, who, in her husband's ab- 
sence, is trying to carry on his business. 
Such Committees also are ready to give 
“fatherly advice” to children of Rotari- 
ans on active service. In South Africa a 
Club helped solve a similar problem by 
arranging the establishment of a panel 
of lawyers who will give free advice 
to the families of men on active service. 

The Rotarians of Britain and Ireland 
raised some £10,000 to provide motor 
X-ray units and ambulances replacing 
some lost in the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk. And in spite of the need in Brit- 
ain, with characteristic “service above 
self” the Rotarians readily agreed that 
some of those units be sent to Greece. 

Clubs in Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Southern Africa, Malaya, Nether- 
lands Indies, India, etc., have supplied 
gymnasium equipment, radio sets, lit- 
erature for camps; they have donated 
cigarettes, chocolate, tea, razors, soap, 
and similar articles to soldiers; they 
provide entertainment at camps, at out- 
posts; they help in the reclamation of 
waste materials, sponsor soldiers’ clubs, 
run mobile canteens, give care and at- 
tention to évacués, their members tak- 
ing a leading part in war-charities cam- 
paigns, sale of national savings certifi- 
cates, and performing a multitude of 
voluntary civilian services. 

Some Rotarians have fallen on the 
battlefield; others with their wives have 
been killed in air raids. Still others are 
prisoners of war. And those prisoners 
appreciate what Rotarians of the world 
have done, are doing, for them through 
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Tow! i Low-Priced 
Burroughs 


DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts All Ledgers... 
Writes All Statements 





See how this new, compact, low-priced 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will 
post YOUR ledgers—YOUR customers’ 
statements—and handle all of YOUR 
miscellaneous adding-subtracting work. 


And remember, you can pay for it while 


it is saving time and money for you. 


Investigate. Get the facts today. 





Adds debits and subtracts 
credits with equal ease 
Prints true balances 
(debit or credit) 


Prints the date with 
each posting 
Carriage tabulates 
automatically 
Has the famous Burroughs 
Short-Cut Keyboard 
Many sizes and styles; 
prices on request 








¢ c\GURING Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machines. 
MACHINE Name 
Street 
City 


= SEND FOR FREE BCOKLET! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6292 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


é BOOKK Send me free illustrated booklet, prices and terms on 
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Tri-Guard 
guides slide 
on three 


Keeps con- 
tents of 
drawer in 


an upright rods which 
position acts as a 
without com- “swa . 
pression check.” 











INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
WITH THIS NEW KIND 
OF FILING CABINET... 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem 
of quick, accurate filing and finding with 
the outstanding filing development in 
years ... the Tri-Guard principle. It saves 
time, work, money and greatly increases 
office efficiency. 


Consult our local dealer 
who will be glad to 
demonstrate Tri - Guard 
files and the Safe- 
guard filing plan, or 
write direct to us for 
information. 













Tri-Guard files are avail- 
able in wood or steel 
cabinets to meet all 





filing requirements. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Otfalerialar-hemmelarie 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


The TARCO Visible Desk File is ideal 
for a list of your frequently-called tele- 
phone numbers. It puts them at your 
operator's finger tips. Also suggested for 
filing visibly any small card list. 

Learn About It 


Supplied by the manufacturers of the of- 
ficial Rotary Club Secretary's Record. 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
Printed forms, binders and fil- 
ing equipment direct to user. 


316-324 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 























THE SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 


Hair getting thin? Bothered by dandruff? Don't waste 
time moping or doping your hair. Wake up your scalp 
and see the difference, fee! the results. Let Vitabrush, 
the new electric driven scalp brush, answer your hair 

ries in a sensible, positive way. 5000 stimulating, 





vitalizing strokes per minute. Use Vitabrush only 3 min- | 


utes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Satisfying. Recommended 


by scalp authorities. Available in several models. Satis- | 
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contributing to the Rotary Relief Fund, 
out of which fund the Central Office of 
Rotary International's Secretariat sends 
packages to Rotarians who are prisoners 
of war. 

The Club at Hobart, Australia, col- 
lected discarded clothing to the value 
of £3,000 and shipped it to England. 
The Melbourne Club had a Committee 
study the question of national war ef- 
fort and report on phases such as “the 
utilization of the available voluntary 
services of members of the Club,” “cre- 
ation of work and spending of money 
in immediate post-war time,” “the con- 
servation of waste materials,” ete. In 
New Zealand the Wellington Club spon- 
sors a soldiers’ club at which 1,104 sol- 
diers were entertained in one month. 

Across in India, the Bombay Club 
has provided a mobile canteen for serv- 
icemen at work in the docks. Rotarians 
and their wives take duty turns in op- 
erating that canteen. In the first seven 
months of the war the Calcutta Club 
distributed to soldiers and camps: 24 
hundredweight of sugar, 35,000 bars of 
soap, 70,000 cigarettes, 200 pounds of 
tea, as well as stretcher beds, gauze 
| cloth, canvas, coke, and rice. 

In Britain the Lowestoft Rotary Club 
commenced the “adoption” of trawlers 
early in the war, and the work has now 
spread to more than half the Clubs in 
Great Britain, so that the crews of nu- 
merous trawlers, drifters, or mine 
sweepers are receiving tobacco, ciga- 
rettes, warm clothing, and other com- 
forts as a result. 

The Erith Rotary Club suggested that 
a special windshield label should be 
provided to any motorist in Great Brit- 
ain who, if he had a seat to spare, was 
willing to give a lift to a member of 
'the forces. The Royal Automobile Club 
agreed to administer the scheme and 
| to provide labels, which may now be 
seen all over the country on cars, the 
drivers of which keep a lookout for 
;}men and women in the forces, particu- 
| larly those walking to and from a town. 
| Clubs in District 3 were the first to 








start the night car service for soldiers 
and sailors and nurses arriving home 
on leave at railway stations after the 
ordinary means of transport had ceased 
Many other Clubs adopted the 
scheme, which had to be abandone 
temporarily owing to petrol restric 


to run. 


tions. However, the ‘“get-you-hom: 
service,” as it is now known, has been 
resumed and extended and petrol cou 
pons are being issued to civilian drivers 
who convey members of the services on 
leave to or from their homes when 
other facilities are not available. 

The Clubs of District 13 undertook 
the work of meeting, upon arrival in 
London, men of the British Expedition- 
ary Force on leave from France. With 
the return of the B.E.F. to Britain this 
work has been carried on and has been 
adapted to suit the changed require 
ments of the services. 

Pages could be written telling of the 
admirable ways Rotary Clubs and Ro- 
tarians have met this new, this terrible, 
challenge in a struggle for the very ex- 
istence of those fundamental principles 
without which Rotary cannot live. 
Suffice to say, they have met that chal- 
lenge, they have risen to those oppor- 
tunities for service, and in a myriad of 
ways are exemplifying the thought of 
“service above self.” 

The Rotary organization has ceased 
to exist in some 15 countries or geo- 
graphical entities within the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and it is in dire straits 
in seven countries of that region. But 
it is carrying on brilliantly, determin- 
edly, in 40 other territories of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. And even where the or- 
ganization has disappeared, the thought 
of Rotary fellowship still warms the 
heart of many a former Rotarian, the 
ideal of service still inspires his actions. 
Although weakened in numbers, Rotary 
in the Eastern Hemisphere has been 
strengthened in character, has_ with- 
stood the severest of tests, and has 
emerged firm, confident, immeasurably 
helpful. Rotary in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere “carries on”! 
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“I tried to pay cash!” 
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Talking It Over 


rContinued from page 4] 


vant forms of publicity that they cannot 
control. Outdoor advertising, with signs 
1cross this country, is a standard form 
f publicity, standing boldly out on the 
streets and highways and can be used 
by the people or the Government in 
spreading messages that may be very 
important in preserving this Union of 
States. 

Mr. Herbert E. Fisk’s arguments for 
the existence of outdoor advertising 
are very sound. 

I wonder whether Mr. Peattie, who 
argued against outdoor advertising, 
knows that the United States Supreme 
Court decided that a municipality can- 
not issue an ordinance to prevent the 
passing of handbills from house to 
house because it destroys a means of 
distributing free speech. 

My suggestion is that THE RoTARIAN 
stick to subjects that are of interest to 
Rotarians instead of trying to settle 
disputes or let its pages be used for any 
other thing than the promotion of good 
Rotary principles. 


‘Billboard’ Tells the Story 

Says W. D. TROTTER 

Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 

Dallas, Texas 

At the 30th-anniversary meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Dallas, Texas, held 
on April 16, this model billboard [see 











cut], furnished by one of our members, 





was displayed, depicting the highlights | 


of the Club’s 30 years’ activity in Com- 
munity Service. The Dallas Club was 
one of the first in Rotary to establish 
a student loan fund. We now have 75 
boys in various colleges. The board 


graphically tells the story of Dallas Ro- 


tary’s helping others. 


Cost-Plus at Fort Riley 

By Henry J. ALLEN 

Former Governor of Kansas 

Topeka, Kansas 

One of the general contractors on the 
Fort Riley Army job, to which refer- 
ence was made in my article in the 
March Rotarian [Compulsory Arbi- 
tration of Labor Disputes?, debate-of- 
the-month], gives me a_ correction. 
M. W. Watson, who is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Topeka, Kansas, says it 
is an error in terms to refer to the Fort 
Riley contract as a “cost-plus” job. I 
called it “cost-pluck.” <A proper desig- 
nation would be “cost-plus-fee” job. 

The Fort Riley contractors, of which 
Mr. Watson is one of three associates, 
were to be allowed by the construction 
quartermaster $160,000 profit for the 
Fort Riley job. At that time the job 
Was estimated by the construction de- 
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THE MANUFACTURERS whose trademarks are shown here 
know the answer. They prove it by the direction in which they 
aim their advertising. The biggest market is made up of the 
business leaders who read Nation's Business. 

And that's true in your city, in every city, from coast to coast. 
Men who count in business pay to read Nation's Business—nearly 
80,000 more than subscribe to the next two business maga- 
zines combined. 

That's why it’s easier to sell products advertised in Nation's 
Business . . . that’s why Nation's Business gives you the strongest 


support available in the business field. 





J 





he. 356,480 Men Who Read 
NATION'S 
BUSINESS 


Are America’s No. 1 Market 
for Everything Business Men Buy. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


{ FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


July 5-Aug. 30. Frequent cruises along 
Jersey coast in sub-chaser. Expert in- 
struction in rowing, sailing, swimming. 
Boys 10-20. Tutoring available. Modern 
dormitories, rifle range. 50 boats. Lim- 
ited enrolment. Inclusive fee cov- 
ers uniform, laundry. Catalog. 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 


















PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 
> FOR 97 YEARS—Kemper’s superior 
proprems of prepar- 
ing young men to successfully meet life’s 
battle will mean much to your son. 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Fully accredited. Superior instructicn. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 
acres. Catalog, Col.A.M.Hitch, 61C Third 8t., Ma 










andolph-acon ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 5OTH YEAR 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares boys for college or business through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalog and ‘’Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BCGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


TAMMERING 


The stammerer does not stammer when alone. 
He talks as well as anybody when alone. But 
instantly he is in the presence of other persons 
he stammers. In that brief moment something 
powerful in interference happens, happens to the 
MIND and the BODY. If the stammerer know | 
what that interference is, and know how to de- 
fend himself against it, he is in possession of 
knowledge that will enable him to overcome his 
trouble. The secret of stammering and its cor- 
rection lies right there. We know what that 
SOMETHING is and can teach it to you. For in- 
formation and literature, write 

TYLER STAMMERER’S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas. 











DIETETICS 


BE A DIETITIAN! 


ONE YEAR INTENSIVE COURSE 
qualifies you for position in hotels, school, hos 
pitals, steamships, railroads, food manufacturing 
corporations, department stores, etc. Day or Eve 
ning. Co-ed. Age no obstacle. Licensed by N. Y¥ 
State. Free Placement Service. Write for Catalog 36. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 Madison Ave at 60th St w.Y.C RExent 4-2207 





















ENTWORTH 


Military Academy ond Junior College 









62nd year. High school and 2 
Fully accred- 
Beautiful 52 acre campus. 
NEW $80.000.00 Scholastic Bldg, 
Indoor pool, gym, rifle range, Stadi- 
um All Sports Music debating, 
dramatics Aviation—flying. ground courses. 
Riding Golf. Friendly 
spirit. Catalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 661 Washington Place, Lexington, Me. 


OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Government. Fully ac- 
credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies. R.O.T.C, Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
New gym. Athletics swimming, golf, horsemanship. 
6u piece band. Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acres. 
For illustrated catalog address: Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Summer School. 














FOR BOYS 
CAMP LEN-A-PE 


For Boys, 3 to 17 


On Natural Lake in Poconos, 110 miles 
from N C.; 120 mi., Phila. . . Rid- 
ing, sailing, tennis, nature study, magic, 
aquaplaning, rope-spinning, Indian lore, 
crafts. Staff includes a real Indian and cowboy, 
physician, nurse, ete. Booklet. 
vid S. R. Keiser 
«+» Elkins Park, Pa. 
Phila. Phone MELROSE 1682 
Fine ADULT and GIRL CAMPS NEARBY 








MUSIC CAMP 


MUSIC in the MOUNTAINS 


8th Season of Happy Days of Study and Play. Boys 
and Girls 8-18. *rivate instruction in al) instru- 
ments, voice, dramatics, noted professional staff. 
Concert orchestra, Band. All camping sports, on 
beautiful lake. Substantial buildings. Tuition, in- 
cluding lessons, $250. Camp catalog upon request. 
ADIRONDACK MUSIC CAMP, INC. 


Raiph L. Hoy, Director, Box 1029, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Sherwood Kains, Dir. Music, Univ. of Cincinnati, 0. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOL 














“JOAN'S 
GOING TO GIBBS” 


"Yes, the decision’s made. Every girl 
ought to have a job for a while, and as 
Gibbs secretaries get the better jobs, 
naturally Joan is going to Gibbs!” 
From all over the country wise 
fathers send their career-ambitious 
daughters to Katharine Gibbs School 
for secretarial training forty 
states are represented in this year’s 





classes! Your daughter will find that 
one of the three Gibbs courses will 
meet her requirements. An illustrated 
catalog is yours by addressing Dean’s 
Secretary. 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


NEW YORK, 230 PARK AVE. 
Boston, 90 Marlborough Str2et 
Providence, R. |., 155 Angell Street 








SCHOOLS AND CAMPS will welcome inquiries from readers of THE ROTARIAN. If 
you plan to send your children to school or camp, write today to schools and camps 
represented on this page for complete details. Please mention TH: ROTARIAN. 
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partment of the Army as a 4-mill 
dollar contract, to be done in 90 d 
The fee of $160,000 would have } 
slightly under 5 percent. 

Naturally, as the job 
volume, the relative fee decreased 
percentage. For example: That wl 
started out to be a 4-million-dollar 
grew to be a= 13-million-dollar 
including bridges, drainage can 
sewers, and highway construct 
Hence, there must be, under the te: 
of the contract, a readjustment, but 
a job of this size the fee to the c« 
tractor probably will come down 
something like 2 percent. 

The point at issue is that the c 
tractor doesn’t profit by the increas: 
cost of the job. To begin with, | 
profit is fixed by the estimate of 1 
quartermaster. If the cost runs abo 
this estimate, the percentage of his fe 
goes down. 

I called Mr. Watson's attention 
the fact that on the Fort Meade job of 
something like 18 million dollars th: 
union’s “take” of labor fees was ove: 
$400,000. Mr. Watson explained th 
this sum was fully twice as large 
that collected by union labor at Fort 
Riley. There the common labor was n 
unionized. A $200,000 estimate as th: 
union labor fees at Fort Riley does not 
include, of course, the fact that before 
they began to work, carpenters’ wages 
were raised from 75 cents an hour 
the prevailing wage in that section—to 
$1 an hour. Subsequently, the ca 
penters tried to force a scale of $1.37 
an hour under threat of strike, but did 
not go ahead with the proposal. 

Mr. Watson, who, incidentally, is the 
president of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, the national 
organization, said, “It was inevitabl 
that in the confusion which was caused 
by a rush job of this size some waste 
should have occurred. But I have tried 
to introduce into this contract the me 
ticulous care our organization has 
preached in these modern days for a 
job that would represent a 100 percent 
fulfillment of all the obligations of the 
contract.” 


increased 











She Reads It in Basement 

Writes Mrs. E. F. BELL 

Daughter of Rotarian 

Bush Hill, England 

May I offer my congratulations on 
such a grand magazine as THE ROTAR 
IAN? For a number of years it has 
been my privilege to read it at my par- 
ents’ house, and since my recent mar 
riage my father has forwarded his cop 
ies to me when he has read them. He 
is a foundation member, and was fo! 
many years Secretary of the Bingley 
Rotary Club, and also editor of the small 
magazine Rotary in the Ridings, the 01 
gan of the Yorkshire Rotary Clubs. My 


brother is also a Rotarian, and my 
mother is a member of The Inner 
Wheel. 


Your magazine is especially welcome 
in these difficult days. Our own British 
periodicals are now dearer and although 
the quality is good, there is very little 
quantity. 

It is impossible to go out after dark 
and most of our evenings are spent 
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ling in the basement, which serves 
an air-raid shelter. In comparison 
many London dwellers, our shelter 


good and also unique. The house 
formerly a water tower and is 
efore high, has very thick walls, 


is strongly built. The basement is 
ful, for it has a reinforced brick ceil- 
two windows, and a door. It is 
e comfortable by having rugs on the 
_an electric heater, and, as hot and 
water is available, one can wash, 
and eat as well as sleep in the 
Instead of having beds to sleep 
we have hammocks and blankets, 
this is novel and makes 
hts almost a thing of amusement! 
sy day, too, there are raids. Today 
sirens have sounded four times al- 
idy, and a very persistent “Jerry” 
sts on flying above this house, well 
in the clouds and the guns bark at 
in vain. But if one goes out of 
irs, it is to find that life goes on. 
ere are people in the streets, they are 
ypping, they chat pleasantly, the post- 
in continues his round... 
Yet this is wandering from the point 
trespassing on your time. It is to 
ank you for a live, progressive jour- 
that I write. The articles interest 
for by them we see a different world, 
full of danger, evacuation schemes, 
itioning, and the loss of those we love, 
a world in which ideas are being 
sed, where liberty is not threatened, 
and where ideals can be fulfilled. 


air-raid 


One Credo Brings Another 

From CHAS. Ep. PoTrer, Rotarian 

Tinsel Manufacturer 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

The credo of Dr. Fred M. Ruby in the 
April Rotarian [Talking It Over] re- 
minded me of one I wrote two years 
ago. It is as follows: 

I believe all wealth is the product of 
the hands of men guided by mind. 

I believe “Do unto others as though 
you were the others” is the fundamental 
law of human progress. 

I believe there is no progress with- 
out codperation with participation. 

I believe business is a three-cornered 
copartnership between an idea, labor, 
and the community cooperating in 
service. 

I believe if each partner does not de- 
rive a profit, the venture, ethically, is a 
failure. 

I believe everyone has a right to pur- 
sue and gain his desires, only when 
they do not conflict with the rightful 
desires of others. 

"The Most Interesting Person in My Old 
Home Town" was the title of the letter contest 
announced in the May "Rotarian''—and here 
is the winner. For announcement of another 
letter-writing contest, see page 2.—Editors. 


‘Humble but Noble’ 

Says Sot H. Buank, Rotarian 

Clothier 

Mount Carmel, Illinois 

Mrs. Ford, she will tell you herself, 
is a “colored woman.” Come next 
birthday she will be 76. In a row of 
neat houses, hers is the neatest of all. 
Also she is the only Negro on the street 
—the only one of her race in the town 
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BORDER CROSSING 


IS EASY. 


. 


, matey 
tdadhae SO 


Properly identified 


American citizens will experience no red tape or difficulties 
entering or leaving British Columbia. No passports required! 


For identification, however, 


you 


may carry your Social 


Security card, birth or baptismal papers, tax bill, naturali- 
zation certificate or similar papers. Only U.S. residents who 


are not American citizens 


need obtain 


re-entry permits. 


You'll receive the official premium on American currency. 
Before leaving you may convert your vacation savings into 
United States funds at all banks, railway and express offices. 
And you'll be glad to know that your dollars have aided 


Canada’s vital war 


purchases in 


the United States. 


See Canada at work, at war, at play. The Dominion’s third city may be 
included on many Western vacation tickets at no extra cost! Ask your travel 


agent. The Vancouver Tourist 


Association, 596 West Georgia Street, 


Vancouver, B.C., will send you full details and a 30-page picture book. 


VANCOUVER 





where she has lived for nearly 45 years. 
I consider her the most interesting 
person in my town because, living at 
peace with an alien people, being treated 
with respect and consideration by them, 
holding her head unbowed, but never 
crossing the boundary she knows is 
there, she is an example 
of tolerance and _ under- 
standing in a world full 

of prejudice and hatred. 
All her years, living 
among white people, have 
been spent making the 
best of things. One night 
a neighbor knocked loudly 
at her door—the baby was coming and 
the doctor hadn't. “I came running,” 
she said, “and the baby was all washed 


and in clean clothes—the mamma, too 
When Doc came, he said there was 
nothing to do, and left, but I didn’t 
get the doctor's pay,” she laughed 
Mrs. husband died 11 
ago and lies buried—the only Negro 
in the beautiful cemetery across the way 
Since then she has lived alone except 
town are 


Ford’s years 


at such times as visitors in 
happy to leave their colored maids and 
chauffeurs to stay for the night, for 
there is no other place in town to give 
them shelter. 

Mrs. Ford’s religion is simple—she 
is pure in heart, she loves her fellow- 
men. She lives each day as she thinks 
the Master would have her live. Where, 
be her skin black or white, could one 
find a nobler woman? 
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FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 


vants. They Il make your 


stay the more enjoyable. 


Emil Eite! : 
Karl Eitel What Proposed Enactments and Reso- 





Otto K. Efe! lutions are to be considered at Rotary’s 
1941 Convention in June? 

The following Proposed Enactments 
had been received at the Chicago Office 
of the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional up to press time: 

To provide for voting by proxy at any 
District Conference. (Proposed by the 
1940 Conference of the 88th District [Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, India] of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

To provide that any Past Rotary In- 
ternational President, Director, or Dis- 
trict Governor may become a senior 
member of his Club. (Proposed by the 


CHICAGO 


OV fa, 
MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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Rotarians buy everything. 








Where is your advertisement? 


DONT MISS 


HISTORIC, ENTERTAINING 
AND EXCITING 


ST. LOWS! 















































See Old Man River trom Som 


medies under steamboot...0 unique thei ned 


ol 6o' 
nee outdoor theoter! 
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The Highlight of Any Vacation Trip 
Rich in historic interest...teeming with modern 
activity...that’s St. Louis, a mellow, and exciting 
blend of old and new. Right at the crossroads of 
America’s vacation trails. It’s worth an extra day to 
go by the way of St. Louis! 

Let Hotel Lennox Help Plan Your Visit 
We'll supply maps, show you what to see and do, 
arrange tickets for anything from a river trip to opera 
under the stars or a major league ball game! 

And, at Hotel Lennox you'll find warm hospitality 
...cool, guest-controlled air-conditioning . . . famous 
food and drink... noise-proofed rooms, each with 
bath, radio and ice water ... and downtown St. Louis 
at your doorstep! 


Rates: Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double. Special rates for families 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Drop a card to William Victor, Manager, 829 Wash- 
ington Blvd., for free, illustrated booklet on St. Louis. 





COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED A 
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NEARBY PARKING AND. GARAGES 
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Rotary Club of Winnetka, Illinois, 
U.S.A.) 

To amend the provisions relating to 
senior membership. (Proposed by | 
Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.) 

To revise the Objects of Rotary. (P 
posed by the Rotary Club of Sao Pau 
Brazil.) 

To clarify the provisions of the By- 
Laws of Rotary International relating 
to the selection of the Governor-N« 
inee. (Proposed by the Board of Dir: 
tors of Rotary International.) 

To discontinue a general Extension 
Committee and provide for regional Ex- 
tension Committees where necessary 
advisable. (Proposed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International.) 

The following Proposed Resolutions 
are to be considered: 

To assemble in one complete state- 
ment the attendance-contest rules a1 
all amendments thereto. (Proposed by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national.) 

To authorize the Board of Directo: 
to determine from time to time certain 
Convention Resolutions as no longer in 
force and effect. (Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.) 

To give Rotarian support to the pri- 
vate-enterprise system as vital to Ro- 
tary and as the principal factor in a 
national economy. (Proposed by the 
Rotary Club of Denver, Colorado, 
U. S. A.) 


3 


7 


Is there any general principle con- 
trolling the Convention city’s location? 

Yes. A resolution adopted at the 1929 
Convention, at Dallas, Texas, provided 
that the annual Convention should be 
held outside the United States of Amer- 
ica at least once every four years. Con- 
ventions have been held outside the 
United States as follows: Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1921; Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 1924; Ostend, Belgium, 1927; Vi- 
enna, Austria, 1931; Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, 1935; Nice, France, 1937; Havana, 
Cuba, 1940. 


What are the regularly constituted 
Convention Committees? 

(a) The Credentials Committee, which 
passes upon and visas the credentials o! 
those claiming to be voting delegates, 
and furnishes for the use of the Elec: 
tion Arrangements Committee a report 
showing the list of electors present at 
the Convention. 

(b) The Election Arrangements Com- 
mittee, which has charge of all balloting 
for the selection of Directors-Nominee 
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+e “gold that will never be 
Ripley hy the Gree Sand —— 
3 bel Nat'l Forest con it 
mill er dollars free gold. Gov't 


millions © | f 
forbids mining in Nat'l Monument 


Famous i 

F » awe-inspirin 
Canyon of the Gunaleon “— 
pr that provides the gam " 
rout in Colorado! ey 


Pikes Peak...symbol of Col- 
orado—the snow-capped 
goal of early pioneers. 
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COLORADO COMMITTEE (Advertising and Publicity) 
224 Capitol Building 


We're not going right home ... we want to see and do 
EVERYTHING we can while we're in 
send information and booklets as checked below: 


Mesa Verde Nat'l Park; © Million 
Dollar Highway,” Southwstn Colo. 
Colorado Nat'l Monument 

Mesa and West-Central Colorado. 
Dinosaur Nat'l Monument; Croig, 
Steamboat Spgs., Northwstn. Colo. 
Salida-Gunnison-Leadville area; 
Mt. of Holy Cross, Tabor Mine. 
Glenwood Springs-Aspenarea; [ | 
Warm springs, fishing, ski course 


0 
O 
0 
O 
0 


Name and 
Address 


SOON 


City and State 


You haven't seen AMERICA... ccrles4 you've 


R OLATIQUS, Cororxvo invites you... 


‘to enjoy to the utmost your stay in beautiful 
Denver, your friendly convention host city— 

“to linger after the convention for a never-to-be- 
forgotten vacation in Colorado’s unsurpassed 
summer mountain playgrounds— 

to bring the members of your family for a week 
a month, or an entire summer of rest, play or 
sightseeing in the World’s vacation paradise— 

-to travel the thousands of miles of highways 
where every bend reveals a breath-taking new 
vista of scenic grandeur— | 

eto follow, in cool comfort, the trails blazed by 
those who pioneered in the winning of the 
West— 

to fish Colorado’s 6,000 miles of tumbling 
teeming trout streams— 

“to ride horseback along timbered trails, to climb 
to hike, to swim, in the vitalizing Colorado 
sunshine— 

“to enjoy, while other regions swelter, the cool 
refreshing Colorado nights that build new and 
abundant energy. 

To this vast vacationland that has EVERYTHING 


members of Rotary, Colorado invites you... and 
yours ! 


ORAD 





Denver, Colorado 
COLORADO. Please 


CD Pueblo-San Luis Valley area; Sand 


Dunes, San Isabel Nat'l Forest 
[_] Colorado Springs, Manitou & Pikes 
— Peak; the Cripple Creek area 
[_} Rocky Mtn. Nat'l Park; Estes Park, 

Grand Lake and Northern Colorado 
[_] Denver and Mt. Evans; Park of Red 


Rocks, Denver Mountain Parks 


Highway Map; Colorful, illustrated 


guide to all of Colorado's won jers 


; Grand 


csseueeenemennmmmnaae 
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— NEW fun, relaxation, thrills—up 
where spectacular scenery, exhilarating climate 
and excellent accommodations combine to as- 
sure you the happiest holiday ever... Exclusive 
mountain pleasures, like riding true western 
horses over romantic trails, taking part in ama- 
teur rodeos, hiking thru inspiring virgin wilder 
nesses, golfing on America’s highest, sportiest 
course, fishing for wily trout nearby, swimming 
in healthful, heated snow water, feasting at cow- 
boy steak frys, plus the usual diversions like 
dancing to“big name” bands, playing badminton, 
tennis, bridge and such—with interesting people 

















Colorado's Finest Mountain Resort 
A smartly modern 140-room hotel with 35 rustic 
cabins adjacent, snuggled among scented pines 
—in the heart of the cool, colorful Rockies. Su- 
perb cuisine, urbane service ... Moderate rates — 
American plan—$6 to $12 single, $10 to 
double... Advance reservations advisable 


thre 









Write for Brochure now! 







Thourpate in-the-Pines HOTEL 


BOX 200 =©EVERGREEN, COLORADO 


30 MILES WEST OF DENVER 


ROTARIANS 


WHILE IN DENVER 


VISIT World’s Greatest 
Taxidermy Studio 


See how life-like Jonas mounts are 
made, how perfect delineation of every 








muscle, feature, and expression is 
achieved to create an impression of 
superb realism. 


A Great Sportsman’s Museum 
and FUR SALON 


In the Jonas Studios you will see one of the 
world’s greatest collections of game and fur- 
bearing animals. See, too, how exclusive mod 
els of luxurious fur coats and other garments 
are made from the pelts of mink, ermine, sil- 
ver fox, and other rare skins. 


SEE GAME ANIMALS 


FROM EVERY LAND 


Learn interesting and unusual facts from your 
visit that will help you on your next hunting 
trip The most interesting and fascinating 
hour you've ever spent awaits you at Jonas’ 


Send for ‘‘Game Trails, Memoirs of 
a Thousand Sportsmen” pictures 
of trophies from every land and 
dime, special features and articles, 
“Care of Trophies,’ “‘Recipes for 


Cooking Game,"’ ete, 


JONAS BROS 


1039 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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and the election of officers, printing and 
distribution of ballots, and counting of 
same. 


What business does the Convention of 
Rotary International transact? 

It elects a President, a Treasurer, a 
Board of Directors, and District Gover- 
nors, and takes action upon such Pro- 
posed Enactments and Resolutions as 
may be presented to it. In addition, it 
disseminates inspiration and informa- 
tion concerning Rotary ideals. 


Who are delegates-at-large in the in- 
ternational Convention? 

Each officer or Director and each Past 
President of Rotary International still 
holding membership in a Rotary Club is 
a delegate-at-large and entitled to cast 
one vote on each question submitted to 
vote in the Convention. 


May a Rotarian other than a delegate 
attend an international Convention? 

Yes. Attendance of members and 
ladies is encouraged, but only delegates 
may vote. 


May Clubs be represented by prory 
in the international Convention? 

Under certain circumstances, yes. 
Any member Club may designate as 
the proxy for any absent delegate or 
delegates of the Club (1) any active, 
past service, or senior member of its 
own Club, or (2) if unrepresented in 
the Convention by one of its own mem- 
bers, any active, past service, or senior 
member of any other Rotary Club with- 
in its own District, provided that a Club 
which is not located within a District 
may designate as the proxy for its 
nonattending delegate or delegates any 
active, past service, or senior member 
of any Rotary Club, wherever located. 


When does the Rotary year commence 
for officers, et al.? 
July 1. 


Has the Rotary emblem an official 
meaning? 

It has no official meaning, but vari- 
ous Rotarians have made inspirational 
and beautiful interpretations of its sig- 
nificance to them. 











To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of b and pr 
men united in the ideal of service. 






































TO EAT 
IN DENVER 


“Bennett Bros 


RESTAURANTS 








4 Denver Locations 
Just Food—Good Food 
No Liquor 


“RW” Bennett 


HOFF 











jor 
CAFETERIA 


oe 
¢ ae BREAKFAST . 
pecia Full Co 
LUNCHES DINNERS. 
2 Serving Lines ¢ « no waiting 
Open all day: 6.45 A.M.-8 P.M. 
16th AT WELTON @ DENVER 





N. BOGGIO'S RNs RNS 


PARISIENNE ROTISSERIE 


Savory, appetite-tempting delicacies 
...- the World’s choice foods, flavored 
with piquant sauces...served in the 
leisurely, quiet, old-world manner 
Enjoy tasty, truly delightful French. 
Italian and American dinners. 


TREMONT at BROADWAY 
a E ss = £ R 














BROOK FOREST INN 
A SWISS CHALET 


400 Acres Private Mt. Park on Cub 
Creek; 33 Miles from Denver, Colo. 
Accommodations by day or week. 
Altitude 8,000 ft. Riding Horses. 
For rates and information, wire 
or write EDWIN F. WELZ, Brook 
Forest, Colo. For transportation 
eall Hertz System, 1711 Tremont 
\ Place, DENVER (CHerry ms) | 

















pa ial to 55 wm of The Este 


TORY OrreR & Penrectos $1 sis paid 
sgo7s lone Filler Cigars . . . Fine Flavor. Sealed io 
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Service—Foundation of Faith 
Cc. A. WEBER, Rotarian 
Superintendent of Schools 
Galva, Illinois 
If we are to have more business in 
vernment, we must convince the 
isses of people by our acts that we 
e placing the ideal of service along- 
de the idea of profit. As long as busi- 
ss and industry can hold the respect 
the great masses of the people and 
juce faith in the motives behind their 
ts, the people will entrust govern- 
nt to business and industry, but 
hen the people lose faith in the mo- 
tives and philosophy of business, they 
ose faith in their ability to govern and 
seek a change. Greed breeds distrust; 
yperation for profit alone breeds suspi- 
cion; unethical practices include illwill. 


Church and Community 

GEORGE L. IRVIN, JR., Rotarian 

Building-Materials Retailer 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

I think we are all quite interested in 
anything that is for the betterment of 
our city. The different civic jobs which 
are done year in and year out by Ro- 
tarians prove this fact. The church, as 
part of a community, is as old as the 
community itself. In reading history 
of early American life or the pioneers 
in any section, or in the movies, or 
even in fiction, so often the outstand- 
ing thing in a community is the church. 
Most of our civil laws are based on the 
laws of the church; the church used 
to be the center of all social life, as 
well as the spiritual influence of a com- 
munity. You never hear of a com- 
munity in this country without a 
church.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Weak Citizens Are Dangerous 

W. N. Dunn, Rotarian 

Woolen Manufacturer 

Martinsburg, West Virginia 

Service clubs exist today because so- 
ciety is in need of them. They live be- 
cause society has learned that they are 
one of the vital factors in curbing the 
animalistic tendency of the human race 
to grab, and let the weaker go to the 
devil. Society has learned well the 
lesson that a weak citizen is a dan- 
gerous citizen. He is the stuff out of 
which revolutions are made. In a word, 


service clubs exist because society must | 


have them.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


Turn to the High Chair 
A. P. ALGER, Rotarian 
Silo-Door Manufacturer 
Oneida, New York 


When we go into the homes where | 


large families are existing on relief or- 
ders, living under a cloud of doubt, 


fear, worry, and anxiety, all of which | 


tend to break down the morale and de- 
velop contempt and rebellion; where 
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Pithy bits 
from talks, 













gleaned 
letters, 






Rotary publications 






word 
never dis 
played after the cradle age; with no one 
to point out right from wrong, no con- 


the children seldom hear a kind 


and parental affection is 


tact with church or Sunday school—in 
fact, no better influences from without 
can we question or wonder at the state- 


ment made by our law-enforcement 
officers that the majority of crimes 
come from just such kind of homes? 


And all this in our civilized and Chris- 
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ROTARIANS.... 


While in Denver capture the 
lure of Indian Art and West- 
ern Crafis. A little visit 
at KOHLBERG’S—A429 17th 
St. will enchant you. 


Authentic Indian and W 


Antiques 


fern Crafts 











Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 
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Come te 


HEADQUARTERS for 
Health and Recreation 


165 miles by motor from Chicago 
and 116 from Detroit—scarcely 
an hour by plane—here is a con- 
venient vacation and health center 
more notable than any Spa of pre- 


war Europe. 

Especially suited to the wiser folk who use 
recreation time for building up their health 
—The Battle Creek Sanitarium has for 75 
years pioneered in health-building by 
natural methods. 

Here a ten-million dollar plant is at your 
constant service, with over two hundred 
kinds of baths, a complete range of 
physiotherapy, electrotherapy, 
scientific diets, graduated exercises and 
swimming pools. Excellent nearby golf 
courses and the facilities of the local Sad- 
dle and Hunt Club are available to Sani- 
tarium guests. A complete recreation and 
health center where busy men and women 
can rest, play, receive scientific care and 
rebuild their health without the hazards of 


delicious 


“roughing it.” 

The Sanitarium with 
its restful atmos- 
phere and splendid 
accommodations 
for a thousand 
guests, and its ex- 
perience in helping 
400,000 people 
rebuild their health 
—may offer just 
what your condi- 
tions require. 





New reduced 
rates and full 
information 
on request. 
Ask for Vaca- 
tion folder— 
Dept. 2044. 






The BATTLE CREEK 


SANITARIUM 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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tianized land is a condition growing by 
leaps and bounds. It has been wisely 
said that to suppress crime, we must 
turn to the high chair, not to the elec- 
tric chair.—From an address to county 
welfare agents. 


The Small-Town Newspaper 

CurRTIN W. MILLER, Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

Tempe, Arizona 

No other factor can enter so com- 
pletely into every detail of community 
life [as the country newspaper]. When 
a child is born, the home-town news- 
paper proclaims the blessed event and 
rejoices with the happy parents. When 
there is a marriage, the home-town 
paper proclaims the beauty and many 
graces of the bride and pays tribute to 
the good qualities of the groom. And 
when death descends upon one of our 
homes, we find the home-town news- 
paper there with honest neighborly 
sympathy and comfort. Only to the 
country newspaper are these privileges 
accorded. Its entire existence is devoted 
to unselfish public service.—In a Rotary 
Club address. 


Fellowship an Essential 

E. J. NEETHLING, Rotarian 

Geneticist 

Stellenbosch, South Africa 

Fellowship is essential in Rotary, as 
is well known, for does not Rotary dis- 
regard racial, national, religious, social, 
and economic differences, and provide 
a common meeting ground where all 
may gather together in the spirit of 
friendliness and fellowship. But re- 
member, the fellowship of Rotary is not 
an end in itself, but the means to an 
end—principally service in vocation.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Rotary Must Expand 

Gro. D. HaipopouLo, Rotarian 

Theater Manager 

Nogales, Arizona 

Rotary has built a strong foundation. 
It has beautiful humanitarian ideals. 
Rotary needs universal expansion to en- 
velop many millions of people, of many 
nations. It needs imagination and cour- 
age to accomplish great deeds because 
it has adopted a great ideal: interna- 
tional relations. Rotary must find 
means and ways to expand in all coun- 
tries, to millions of people, and not to 
thousands. It has a splendid organiza- 
tion of 200,000. Why not use the same 
system for 200 million? 


Corruption Brings Death 

Nits T. KJELLSTROM, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Gallup, New Mexico 

There are times in a nation’s history 
when its people must beware of dan- 
gerous and insidious influences. Are we 
approaching that period in the march 
of time so well pictured by Henry 
George in his book Progress and Pov- 
erty? How may a civilization decline? 
Only when people become used to the 
growing corruption. And when a peo- 
ple are corrupt, that nation is dead— 
there is no resurrection. So we as a 
living, vital force in our nation must 
preserve and keep and save its destiny. 
—From a Rotary Club address. 
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THE NEW 
“COMMON SENSE" 


by W. F. Russell 


“It applies the spirit and challenge 
of Thomas Paine’s pamphlet to the 
conditions of today.” New York 
Times. $1.50 


THE NINE 
DAYS' WONDER 


by John Masefield 


A thrilling narrative of the miracle 
of Dunkirk, illustrated with twelve 


tion. $1.25 


THEY CAME 
TO A RIVER 


by Allis McKay 


“A novel as majestic as the Columbia 
River itself.’” New York Times. $2.75 


all bookstores 


The Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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For the Program Maker—the 1940 Index to 
THE ROTARIAN is now available. Here is 
a convenient reference help. Order yours today 
from the office of the magazine: 35 E. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. No charge. 
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SuperX.22's Crumple‘em 
At Extra Long Ranges 


“THE tremendous power of Western SUPER-X 

Long Rifle .22’s, especially SUPER-X with 

hollow point bullets, knocks destructive pests 
for a loop,” at surprisingly long ranges! Try 

these high speed, flat-trajectory cartridges. 

There’s an extra thrill in every shot. Mail the 

coupon for descriptive free 

leaflet and the Western 

Ammunition Handbook. AMMUNITION 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 
| Dept. F-61 East Alton, Ill. 

Please mail leaflet giving full particulars of SUPER-X 
! Long Range .22's and the 76-page Western Ammunition 
| 


Handbook. Both FREE! 
Name 
| Address. 
| Post Office State 
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CRIPPLED and underprivileged chil- 
en throughout Ohio and Pennsyl- 
nia have reason to enjoy the hobby 
Dr. LEE L. DEARMENT, @ member of 

Dalton, Ohio, Rotary Club, for his 
ea of spare-time play is to train dogs. 
trained animals are used to en- 


ese 
‘tain crippled children, the under- 
vileged, and, in fact, any children and 
yme grownups. So, with the aid of 


DEAN Norris, THE Groom is happy to tell 
out the man has done much 
make children happier. 

* ok * 


who sO 


Once upon a time there was a Great 
Dane dog named Queen. 

Although this isn’t a fairy story, it 
egins with Queen, for it was the near- 
ly fatal accident to this dog that turned 
Dr. DEARMENT’S thoughts to devoting 
his talents and hobby to the relief of 
and children. Queen, 
playing with one of the children in the 
neighborhood, was struck and griev- 
ously wounded by an automobile. Dur- 
ing the long hours of watchful care that 
he gave her, Dr. DEARMENT decided that 
when she recovered, they would bright- 
en the world in gratitude. 

When Queen pulled through (by 
prayer and care as well as science), she 
and her master appeared many times to 
amuse handicapped children, for the 
relief of bedridden hospital patients— 
everywhere there were children or sick 


poor distressed 


people to make forget. And then, as 
dogs must, Queen passed away. 
Dr. DEARMENT decided to start anew. 


He and his wife went East to look at a 
litter of Great Dane pups. Since they 
couldn’t decide between two of them, 
they took both. So Don and King came 
to live in Dalton. 

Since then, using only love and kind- 
ness, ROTARIAN DEARMENT has’ been 
training the dogs to an amazing pitch 
of intelligent performance. Their tricks 





MEET Don and King and the man, Dr. DeArment, who couldn't decide which one to pick out. 
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—no, that’s a bad word, because it isn't 
a trick, it’s merely response to signal 
and command—their acting can go on | 
for two hours, without repetition or 


respite. 


There is no coach behind the scenes. 


They perform all the usual repertoire 
of dogs—with jumps, rolls, and the like 
—at words of command. Then, through 
having learned the words for colors, 
they will select any one of ten dif- 
ferent flags from the lot They can 
distinguish between various denomina- 
tions of currency; they will mount 
guard—and with their size they are 
guards to be respected. 

With lumps of meat or sweets on 
their noses, they will wait patiently for 
the word of command, while Dr. DEAR- 
MENT gives a short talk on self-re- 
straint: and the example they set is 
certainly a striking one. Then, at the 
word, they reap the dainty as a re- 
ward. 

Queen gave 48 performances in her 
lifetime and raised some thousands of 


dollars for charity. Don and King are 
carrying on, making things better for 
children. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Let THE Groom know your hobby—soon 
you'll find it listed here if you are a Ro- 
tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family. | 
The listing is free 


Manuel B 
exchange 
Silliman 


Stamps: 
stamps; will 
eign stamps), 
The Philippines 

Stamps: Laurence N 
stamps; will exchange U.S 
for foreign with Rotarian correspondents 
in other countries), Beaver City, Nebr., 
U.S.A 


Utzurrum (collects | 
Philippine for for- | 
Univ., Dumaguete, | 


Merwin (collects 
commemoratives 


Ann 
collects 
foreion 


Williamson (daugh- 
stamps will ez- 
stamps), 233-236 


Te 4 


Stamps: Velera 
ter of Rotarian 
change lt S. for 
Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. | 

Pen Pals: Jarbara Nute (daughter of | 
Rotarian—desires pen pals), Box 26, Vance- 
burg, Ky., U.S.A. 

—Tue HossyHorse Groom 





Movie Opportunity No. 423 





Take flim Movies! 


Don’t you often say, “We should have a 
movie of that!” When you do, remember 
this—most movie opportunities must be 
grasped when they occur or be lost forever 
So begin taking movies now. And to get 
fine pictures right from the first, start with 
a Filmo, built by the makers. of Holly- 
wood’s preferred studio equipment. 

It’s easy with a Filmo. Just press a button, 
and what you see, you get... in full color or 
in sparkling black-and-white. Soon you'll 
have mastered the simple fundamentals. 
Then you'll rejoice that Filmo is a basi 
camera which provides features that per- 
mit interesting variations of movie tech- 
nique. See Filmos at your dealer's or mail 
coupon. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1997. 





ONLY A FILMO 8 OFFERS 
ALL THESE FEATURES: 


@ A lifetime guarantee! 


e*'Drop-in threading 
. no sprockets 


e Built-in mechanism 
for slow-motion and 
animated-cartoon 
movies 





eAutomatic, sealed -in 
lubrication...no oiling. 


$4950 


Makes movies for a 
few cents a scene 


e Adaptability to grow 
with your skill. 


With 3-lens turret head, from $109.50 











For those who prefer 16 mm. film there is Filmo 
Auto Load, ace of magazine-loading motion pic- 
ture cameras, priced from $115. 

- 7 . 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1851 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send free: ( ) 16-page booklet about Filmo 8 


mm. movie equipment; literature on 16 mm 
Filmo Auto Load Camera. 

Name 

Pe cee ieb acta wekWadapeh ue set 

City State R 6-41 


VELLA 
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COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News and feature articles on 
coins, medals and paper money. Six month trial 
subscription $1.50. ample copy, 30c. Write for 
circular. American Numismatic Association, 99 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DoYouSpeak Well? 


VITAL SPEECHES MAP ARINE, printing in full the 
important addresses o recognized leaders of pes 
on current national ~# sew Be. presents the finest mate- 


rial for all interested in public speaking 

It is used in thousands of classes in colleges and high 
schools Harvard Univ. writes ‘“‘VITAL SPEECHES is in- 
dispensable to the study of effective public speaking.’’ 
Trial 4 months $1.00 Year $3.00 Newsstand edition 
15 cents. Address, VITAL SPEECHES, 31 West 42nd St., 


New York. 


Money back guarantee. 


JUNIOR GONG—$6.00 


” ° 
—8’ high, for smaller clubs 
Complete with embiem. gavel and cov 
4 is 00, Same beautiful lines and rich 
tone as our reguiar gong, 10° 
bigh at oe FLAGS — AN- 
DGES — FAVORS — 
E Fed, . CLUB SUPPLIES. 
Have you our No. ¥8 catalog? 
_ “OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 &. Wells &t., Chicago, ti 


SPEECHES:.=.-.2 


etaiets confidential. «Publis 
—~ yt | cer’s Handbook with 
— 7 Ay Guide, $1. 
JORES ixey weaned monly, Bs er 
Dlustrative $1. Ss ight Stories, ai. 
STUNTS 22 ap aS 


| gram Chairman's Fun Book Banquet Book. $i. 











National Reference Library 
Cleveland, Ohie 





« 2014 Torbenson 















































vy New Location 
w New Telephone 
vy. New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Cypagraphers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 











Help a Refugee Rotarian 


A Polish Rotarian, graduate of the War- 
saw Technological Institute, for many years 
director of a chemical plant in Poland, in- 
ventor of a method of producing synthetic 
rubber, versed in the leading European lan- 
guages and having an excellent knowledge 
of English, at the time of the German inva- 
sion of Poland fled with his wife and two 
small daughters from Warsaw to an es- 
tate in Southeastern Poland. Driven from 
there by Bolshevik invasion, they fled to 
Bucharest, which they eventually had to 
leave in the face of German occupation of 
Roumania. They are now refugees in Istan- 
bul, Turkey, preparing to migrate to the 
United States of America An honorary 
member of a Rotary Club in Hawaii has 
provided this refugee Rotarian and his fam- 
ily with the necessary affidavits guarantee- 
ing financial support to make possible their 
entrance into the United States. However, 
that Rotarian in Hawaii does not have con- 
tacts in the chemical industry in the U.S.A. 
Hence he hopes that through Rotary publi- 
cations the attention might be attracted of 
someone who could use the services of this 
refugee Rotarian after he arrives in the 
United States. Anyone interested in this 
case can obtain further details by writing to 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 
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Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here is 
the favorite story of Mrs. John A. Fran- 
ta, wife of a Canton, Ohio, Rotarian. 


My husband had been trying for some 
time to discover which one of our three 
small children had drawn pictures on 
the back of the davenport. The children 
—Ed, Tom, and Mary Ellen, the last 
the youngest—all denied any knowledge 
of how they got there. Finally my hus- 
band said, “Well, one of you did it. Now, 
who was it?” 

A silence ensued. Then Tom spoke 
up and said, “I know it wasn’t me, be- 
cause I don’t make the pockets like 
that,” pointing to the picture. 

Right away Mary Ellen said in a dis- 
dainful voice: “Those aren’t pockets— 
those are buttons!” 


Decapitations 

The initials of the decapitated words 
will spell the last name of an officer of 
Rotary International. 

1. Decapitate a slight convexity of a 
member or part, and leave a reddish 
yellow color. 2. Decapitate the steering 
apparatus of a ship, and leave a tree. 
3. Decapitate a man’s name, and leave 
a barrier. 4. Decapitate to breathe 
hard, and leave an insect. 5. Decapi- 
tate enraged, and leave a fixed charge. 
6. Decapitate a colored female, and 
leave a means of exit. 





Blanked-Out Verse 
Fill in the blank in the first line of 
the following verse with a four-letter 
word. Then transpose the letters to vet 
words to fill the blanks in the othe; 
three lines. 


Be ee old woman on evil bent, 
Put oncher: 6c. and away she went 
canes , my son,” she was heard to say, 
“What shall we do to........ today 


This verse was submitted by Mrs. T 
H. Patterson, wife of an Ellwood City. 
Pennsylvania, Rotarian. 


Enigmatic Numerals 

I am composed of 22 letters. They 
form the full name of a_ well-known 
Rotarian. 

My 10-5-8 is a conjunction. My 8-9 
3-1-5-6 is a requisition. My 18-9-16-12 
20-3-22-5-14 is a severe or formal reproof 
My 11-13-8-6-19-2 is a hinged surface on 
a boat. My 16-15-5-1-3-22 is the name 
of an isthmus. My 16-9-2-13 is a South 
American State. My 21-7-3-22-5 was one 
of those addressed in a famous oration 


The answers to the three problems 
above will be found on page 71.—Ebs. 


Reminder for Orators 
The right word is a runner 
Stripped to win a race; 
But copious talk is a winding trail 
Lost somewhere in space. 


A lean phrase is a bullet 
Aimed to hit the mark; 
But vague speech is a blunderbuss 
Scattering shot in the dark. 
—Elias Lieberman 





Generous 
“When I was a little boy, I always 
ate my crusts,” said Willie’s father. 
“Did you like them?” asked Willie. 
“Of course I did,” quickly responded 
his father. 
“Then you may have mine,” replied 
his son, graciously.—The Catalina I: 
lander. 


Think It Over 

A Canadian friend has given us this 
story of a little group of people w! 
were shipwrecked on a desert island i! 
the middle of the Pacific. After man 
weary months a passing ship saw their 
plight and sent a boat ashore. But the 
boat did not land at once; one of the 
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s threw a bundle of newspapers 
e beach, shouting that they were 
the captain, and saying: 
.fter you’ve read them, he wants to 
W hether you want to be rescued.” 
London Rotarian, LONDON, ENG- 


in 
kné 


Change Imminent 
ere is a move on foot to change the 


the individual drivers in horse 
The Bur-ro, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Nose News 

Many a man keeps his nose to the 
ndstone so his wife can turn hers up 
t the neighbors.—The Scandal Sheet, 
GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


Rice on the Fly 


“So the waiter says to me, 


, 


Old maid: 
‘How do you want your rice? 
Friend: “And what did you say?” 
Old maid: “I says, ‘Thrown at me, 
my man, thrown at me!’”’—Rotary Bul- 

letin, LA JARA, COLORADO. 





Not Much to Ask! 


Nothing is quite so useless as an un- 
finished limerick. Nor is The Fixer ask- 
ing much when he requests suggestions 
for completing the one which is shown 
below. If one of those you send is ac- 
cepted as the best submitted, he will pay 
$2—if it arrives by August |. Address 
The Fixer, Stripped Gears Department, 
care of "The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago.—Gears Eds. 











When It’s O’er 
The Convention’s soon over, it’s true, 
But the things they say and they do 
And the lessons they teach 
Over many months reach, 


Plain Line! 

The world’s gone limerick-conscious, 
believes THE FIxErR. But from the moun- 
tain of contributions to complete the 
limerick in the March Rotarian he has 
chosen one from Mrs. C. B. Kelly, wife 
of a Port Hope, Ontario, Canada, Ro- 
tarian. Here it is: 

The men in our Club are the berries— 
The Toms and the Dicks and the Jer- 
rys— 

When a job's to be done, 

All join in the fun, 

And start calf clubs for boys on the 
prairies. 

words were 
Close up near 


Leading the rhyme 
“Marys” and “Merries.” 
the finish line were “cherries,” “fairies,” 
“canaries,” and “ferries.” Nice going, 
Tom, Dick, and Jerry! 


Answers to Problems on Page 70 

DECAPITATIONS: The name is Chapin 
(Rufus F.), Treasurer of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 1. Camber...Amber. 2. Helm... 
Elm. 3. Adam...Dam. 4. Pant...Ant. 5. 
Irate...Rate. 6. Negress...Egress. 
BLANKED-OuT VeRsE. The word in the 
first line is “vile.” In the second, “veil”; 
third, “Levi”; fourth, “live.” 

ENIGMATIC NUMERALS: Armando de Arru- 
da _Fereira, President of Rotary Interna- 
onal. 
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Specialists in 


| PAST PRESIDENT’S JEWELRY 


of automobiles in horsepower to 








and manufacturers for 
leading jewelers everywhere 
Send for Illustrations and Prices 


WEFFERLING BERRY WALLRAFF CO 
8 ROSE STREET - NEWARK N J. 





Everything a Club Needs! 








Lapel Buttons . . . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs . ... 
Speaker's Stands. . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5S 


| RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St, Chicago, itl. 





e If you want to keep old copies of THE ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference put 


poses, try a Multiple Binder 


It is priced at only $2 in the United States, $2.50 in other coun 


tries. Order from THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 





THE FISHERMEN’S WHARF 


The sight of the fishing fleet moored to the home port sug- 
gests the endless tales of the seven seas—some tragic, some 


humorous, all colorful in adventure. 


To the advertising pro- 


duction man who has had some tragic but not humorous 
adventure in the purchase of art and engraving—let him 
turn to BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. Skill and a thorough 
understanding of the job at hand make for illustrations that 


do a merchandising job. 


Plate work by master craftsmen 


insure faithful reproductions of the ART whether in black 


and white or in full color. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS @ PHOTO ENGRAVINGS @ 


225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
w TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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IT’S HERE AGAIN— 
Convention time! Tempus, it 
seems, has “‘fidgeted”’ even faster 
than usual. Why, we're still show- 
ing patient friends the color mov- 


ies we took in Havana... and we 
still catch ourselves saying, “Now, 
when I was in Cuba recently. 

But a whole year has slipped 
by since Rotarians foregathered in 
“the loveliest land that human 
eyes have ever beheld.” And now 
all eyes are on mile-high Denver, 
which has some rare beauties of 
its own. What will be said and 
done in Rotary’s 1941 Convention 
city this month shall make good 
talk for another twelvemonth. 
For a preview of it see C. Reeve 
Vanneman’s brisk story elsewhere 
in these pages. He gives you 
enough to keep vou coming, but 
not enough to keep you away. So 
—let’s make it a date in Denver— 
June 15-20 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, 
“Billy” to his fellow Rotarians, is 
always interesting, but never 
nore so than when he is digress- 
ing. One of his favorite depar- 
tures is the subject of youth. “Ah,” 
he'll say, in the middle of a lec- 
ture, “I cannot get over how beau- 
tiful our young people are. These 
handsome young men. These gor- 
geous girls.” And then, with a 
Phelpsian twinkle, he adds, “You 
know, it’s a good thing our boys 
and girls are so good looking. We 
simply couldn’t stand them if they 
weren't.” 


OF COURSE, ‘BILLY’ 
is only having a little fun. His 
own career—42 years of teaching 
—manifests a deeper faith in youth 
than most men possess. But with 
his Connecticut neighbor James 
Truslow Adams, who writes about 
youth elsewhere in this issue, he 
is probably concerned lest the 
breach between youth and age 
grow too wide. It is a real prob- 
lem. But midway between the 
growing army of old folks and the 
thinning ranks of youth is a body 
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of men whose average age is about 
49. We refer to Rotarians. For 
years these business and profes- 
sional men have been giving yeo- 
man service to youth, on the one 
hand, and age, on the other. Now 
they may find opportunity for fur- 
ther service as liaison men be- 
tween the two. 


JUST HOW EXTENSIVE 
Rotary’s service to boys has 
been is indicated in some figures 
freshly come to hand. At the end 
of 1940, Rotary Clubs of the 
United States and its territories 
were sponsoring 1,194 Scout 
troops and 126 Cub packs, or a 
total of 1,320 units. That means 
that Rotary Clubs, in just this one 
national area and in just this one 
activity, are reaching more than 
30,000 boys. Scouting’s New York 
headquarters, source of these sta- 
tistics, notes that at the end of last 
year the total number of Scouts, 
Cubs, and leaders in the Boy 
Scouts of America was 1,485,613. 


WHEN YOU WERE A BOY, 
you could grease a buggy axle, 
harness a horse, thread a grain 
binder—or, if you don’t date back 
that far, you certainly knew the 
mysteries of your dad’s “Model T” 
flivver and its temperamental 
clutch. Today those feats of an- 
tiquity might stump your son or 
your son’s son—but ask him, say, 
about airplanes. The chances are 
he’ll come right back and tell you 
that in a modern pursuit plane 
there are about 21,000 parts held 
together by some 78,000 rivets. 
And he can name more than a few 
of those parts and detail their 
functions. Eavesdrop at the next 
meeting of his model-airplane club 
and you’ll hear a jargon you didn’t 
know existed—much less inside 
heads so young. What does it all 
mean? Merely that the world is 
changing—and at a faster pace 
than ever—and that some of us 
are bound to be left behind. But 
two who won't be are the father 
and son you read about on page 
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24. They took their world apart 
Then put it together—together. 


_. WHILE T. A. WARREN 
was writing his story of Britain’ 
ordeal and awakening, other pens 
in embattled England were bus 
with the same theme. One wa: 
in the hand of a Rotarian in Hull! 
east-coast port which has had 
many visitations of fire and death 
from the Luftwaffe. What that 
Rotarian wrote makes an apt foot- 
note to ‘Britain Finds Its Soul.’ It 
appeared in the Hull Rotary 
Club’s monthly bulletin: 

One of the valuable by-products of 
the war is noticeably emerging day 
by day and that is what may be called 
a “divine discontent” with the social 
conditions in which we lived up to 
the outbreak of hostilities. Many peo. 
ple are feeling and saying that the 
conditions of life in which large num- 
bers of the people existed are quite 
intolerable. A _ social conscience is 
awake among us and much thought is 
being given to the right way of deal- 
ing with social and industrial prob- 
lems which are not questions of party, 
but of sheer right and wrong... . If 
a rumble of discontent with present 
conditions can be directed to clear 
thinking, and wise planning, mellowed 
with true Christian charity, there is 
hope that in the years after the war, 
problems which have hitherto baffled 
us may be tackled and solved with a 
resolution that will lead to a new or- 
der in social condition and the suffer- 
ings of the war will not have been 
utterly in vain. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
is the Number One problem of 
most countries in which there are 
Rotary Clubs. Rotarians, as good 
citizens and as influential business 
and professional men, are deep in 
the effort. But many Rotary 
Clubs may be wondering how they 
can render helpful, patriotic serv- 
ice as a group. The Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International 
has an answer. It has agreed that 
each Rotary Club, at its option, 
might well have a National Serv- 
ice Committee, just as it has a 
Community Service Committee or 
an International Service Commit- 
tee. Such a Committee would 
concern itself with such matters 
of national service as the Club 
may wish to handle. File Paper 
No. 603, available free from the 
Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, suggests many. 
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